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ACK IN THE EARLY 90°S when 
B spoonholders and teapot caddies 
were in vogue, a cheese called 
“Philadelphia” was a new and deli- 
cate treat at bountiful dinner tables 
in New York City. A creamy-white, 
fresh-flavored cheese—and wonder 
of wonders it came all neatly wrapped 
in silverfoil! That was an innovation, 
and many a housewife was im- 
pressed by it. 

This cheese was made in the pictur- 
esque Unadilla Valley, in the little 
town of South Edmeston, and came 
to town on the clanging milk train. 
Horsedrawn wagons “hurried” the 
fresh cheese to the grocery stores, 
because, even then, the makers were 
determined to guard the freshness of 
this cheese the very best they could. 

Why, one well may ask, was the 
cheese called “Philadelphia”, when 
it was made and largely sold in New 
York state? After all these years we 
can only guess that some one in that 
little cheese company must have had a 
predilection for the City of Brotherly 
Love and its reputation for quality 
in foods. At any rate, the name 
“Philadelphia” was trade-marked for 
this original cream cheese which was 
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We say:"This brand of 
cream cheese is guaranteed 


fresh.” And here is why that 


statement is true— 


nationally true. 


destined for fame. Des- 

tined, in fact, to become 

the largest-selling packaged 
cheese in the world. 


Fame and confusion 


Naturally a cheese which won so 
many devotees was bound to have 
imitators. And because the brand 
Philadelphia” quickly became well 
known, some people erroneously got 
the idea that any creamy -white cheese 
could be designated by that name. 
Even today many people make that 
mistake, and it is a mistake of no 
trivial importance. For true “Phila- 
delphia” Brand Cream Cheese is, to- 
day, guaranteed fresh. That guaran- 
tee is possible because of extra care on 
the part of its makers. And wise is the 
shopper who understands that a pack- 
age must be marked “Philadelphia” 
Brand to be the genuine, with its 
guarantee of freshness. 


City by city the 
popularity grew 


To get fresh cream cheese from South 
Edmeston to New York’s dinner 
tables was no great problem. But this 
young, thriving cheese business was 
one which could not expand far from 
one point... not if the high quality 
of the cheese were to be maintained! 

You couldn’t, for instance, send 


New York cheese to the dinner tables 
of Chicago and expect it to arrive 
exquisitely delicate in flavor. So 
another plant was opened in the rich 
dairy lands nearer the great, growing 
mid-west metropolis. 

And so it went on, step by step, all 
over the country .. . until today, 
there’s a spic and span Kraft plant 
making fresh “Philadelphia” Brand 
not more than 24 hours away from 
every city market! 


Milk and cream 
supply vitally important 


To make “Philadelphia” Brand 
Cream Cheese Kraft must have great 
quantities of high-quality fresh milk 
and sweet cream. So, in many local- 
ities where Kraft has established 
plants (not only “Philadelphia” 
Brand plants, but units which pro- 
duce other kinds of Kraft cheese), 
Kraft has worked directly with the 
dairy farmers, helping them build up 
their herds and develop better meth- 
ods of milk production. You see. milk 
and cream that Kraft buys for cheese- 
making must pass rigid tests for 
purity, freshness, richness. 

In the case of **Philadelphia” 
Brand, the making is done with all 
possible speed. Swiftly the cheese is 
packaged, by automatic machines, 
in sanitary, parchment-paper-lined 
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Many delightful uses for WHIPPED “Philadelphia” Brand Cream Cheese 


For a delicious topping on cakes, ginger- 
bread, fruits, shortcake, waffles and so on, 
simply soften a package of “Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese with a little milk and 
whip it up with a spoon until you have a 


fluffy light consistency. For cake frosting 
blend 2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar into 
1 package “Philadelphia” Brand; add 1 
teaspoon orange juice and 2 teaspoon 
grated orange rind. 


silverfoil to protect its freshness. 
This brand of cream cheese is never 


sold in bulk. 


Great distribution system 
backs freshness guarantee 


Fast refrigerated trucks and cars speed 
the fresh “Philadelphia” Brand Cream 
Cheese to city markets. Then Kraft’s 
nation-wide network of local distrib- 
uting units quickly delivers it to food 
dealers . . . efficiently, economically. 

Kraft salesmen who call on the 
dealers are specially trained to guard 
the freshness of “Philadelphia” Brand. 


They help dealers keep their supply 


fresh by calling often . . . advising 
the best ways of refrigerating the 
fresh cream cheese. For instance, 
when a dealer wants to bring “Phila- 


delphia’”’ Brand out where more 


women will be reminded of it, a Kraft 
salesman shows him how to make an 
iced display. 

The fact that “Philadelphia” Brand 
is the largest-selling, fastest-selling 
cream cheese in America is impor- 
tant, too. The popularity and rapid 
sale of this brand naturally helps 
Kraft in their efforts to get the 
cheese to housewives... fresh, deli- 
cate in flavor. 


Breakfast treats! 


So you see, behind that label on the 
package of genuine “Philadelphia” 
Brand are many important and costly 
precautions: wide-spread plants, rich 
dairy supplies, scientific tests, pro- 
tective packaging, speedy distribu- 
tion, skillful merchandising, constant 
refrigeration, and popularity. All 
these make possible the guarantee of 
freshness that goes with cream cheese 
bearing the name “Philadelphia” Brand. 


* kK OK 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


... Fresh-flavored “Philadelphia” Brand Cream Cheese and jam or honey, for the breakfast toast, 
I J ) 
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pancakes, waffles, or hot bread! Simply delicious, 

















May is the month for school parties—for dancing ‘round the Maypole 
honoring Mother on her day, toasting the senior class and giving 4 64) 
ruits to the Army. And each occasion can be made 
cakes and an 


attractive table setting. For the sparkling punch recipe turn to page 92 


send-off for new rec 
festive with a bowl of sparkling punch, a variety of small 
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Today’ 


omema ban 


Adult 


N a world where rapid and devas- 
tating change has become the usual 
rather than the surprising, previous 
preparation and experience are often 
inadequate for adults facing unusual 
New needs call for new 
Adult educa- 
homemaking is one of the 
‘Two 


problems. 
programs of education. 
tion in 
answers to a need of our times. 
major questions relating to such a pro- 
gram are to be discussed here; the first, 
why is adult education in homemaking 
needed today?; the second, what type 
today’s 


of program will best meet 


needs? 

Adult education in homemaking 
is needed today because it has an 
important contribution to make 
toward the preservation of those 
democratic ideals believed worth 
striving to maintain. 

Today the very foundation principles 
of the democratic way of living are be- 
ing challenged. Adults in America are 
being forced to move from a complacent 
acceptance of their way of living as a 
matter of course, to an examination of 
the essentials of the democratic way of 
living and a re-appraisal of values. 
They are being challenged to decide 
what is worth struggling to save, for it 
is evident that something may have to 
be relinquished. The democratic way 
of life has seemed the best form of 
society yet evolved to promote the de- 
velopment of personality, to conserve 
the right to use and expand individual 
intelligence, to provide the opportunity 
for self-expression through sharing in 
the making of decisions and the carry- 
ing out of actions designed to promote 
the welfare of all. 

In such a society individuals develop 
through stimulating contacts with other 
Personalities in groups, and groups 
Progress by working together as_in- 
dividuals. This type of living is now 
in jeopardy. It is in danger from at 
tack from without and in danger from 


Ur own indifference and self-com- 
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By Mary 8S. Lyle 


Miss Lyle is Associate Professor of 


Home Economics Edueation at 
lowa State College and has been 
an Educational Advisor to Practi- 


cal Home Economies since 1930 


Willingness to 


give up our precious right to use per- 


placency from within. 


sonal intelligence and to act on the 
basis of informed personal judgment, 
whether caused by unconcern, by fear 
of the future or some other subtle in- 
fluence, endangers our way of living. 
If the right of each individual to use 
and expand intelligence is believed to 
be important in our day and our life, 
then there is urgent need to help in 
dividuals become able to cope with to 
day’s problems on the basis of intelli 
gent action. 

Adult education in homemaking can 
make a contribution toward the preser- 
vation of what is desirable in our way 
of life by helping parents and other 
adults to be more intelligent in meet 
ing situations as they arise. Such edu 
cation can also encourage the preserva 
tion of the ideal of respect for in 


dividuals as thinking persons ard can 


bed. fo 
Chie tion 


help people to become conscious of the 
need for every one to take part in ac 
tivities which will lead to the reshap 
ing of home and community living to fit 
the needs of our time. 

Adult education in homemaking 
is needed to help people get at the 
facts required for intelligent de- 
cisions in everyday affairs. 

For example, rural electrification ts 
spreading rapidly in many of our states. 
As the electricity becomes available, 
old equipment such as kerosene lamps, 
gasoline irons and battery radios be 
come obsolete. Consequently there is 
need for information of a new kind it 
these farm families are to decide wisely 
what pieces of equipment to buy first, 
what quality will give the best service 
at the price they can afford to pay, 
how and where to buy most advan 
tageously, including careful considera 
tion of the wise use of credit in the 
case of larger pieces, and how to use 
the equipment purchased. There can 
be no general answers to such problems. 
Each family has a different problem 
and each situation requires deliberate 
intelligent judgment based on sound 
and adequate information. 

New services such as the frozen 


storage lockers are rapidly invading 


small towns. Farmers and townspeo 
ple are being persuaded to rent space 
and store foods without much intorma 
tion on which to base a decision. This 
process, entirely new to many of them 
raises a host of questions for which 
adults need facts if they are to make 
intelligent answers. They also need 
unprejudiced leadership to help them 
think through and decide such ques 
tions as these: Will it pay a small 
meat in quantity and 


What fruits, vegetables 


family to buy 
store it thus? 
and meats will be best for a particular 
family to store? How much of each 
kind of food will be advantageously 
stored in this form for each particular 


family? How can one get the most 
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in health and eating satisfaction from 
What will be the 


poultry 


the foods stored? 
effect on truck gardeners, 
raisers and other food producers of 
general usage of the new facilities? 
When prices rise and incomes remain 
static, every home is affected and home- 
makers become concerned about how to 
get what they want for their families, 
how to balance spending with income, 
how to buy more wisely and how to 
meet emergencies and prepare for the 
With such adult 


homemaking education can help by pro- 


future. problems, 
viding facts, opportunity to discuss al- 
ternatives and encouragement to ex- 
plore and share experiences. 

In addition to the needs already cited 
there are the many problems of putting 
into daily practice the best that is 
known about the care and guidance of 
children, the use and maintenance of 
ordinary household equipment, the se- 
lection and care of clothing, the man- 
agement of time and energy in per- 
forming housekeeping duties and the 
health through 


defense of family 


proper feeding. We are being warned 
again and again that a large part of 
our population is not fed properly. Not 
all of this lack of proper food is due 
to lack of money with which to buy it. 
Many homemakers do not know how 
to select or use the foods which they 
can afford to buy in a way which will 
An edu- 


cational program is needed to help these 


provide the right kind of diet. 


homemakers understand what foods to 
Adult 


homemaking education can help with 


use and how to prepare them. 


the dissemination and interpretation of 
the necessary information, It can also 


help to develop desirable attitudes 


toward its use. 


Adult homemaking education is 
needed to help solve problems aris- 
ing from social change. 

The longer period of dependence for 
adolescents and the dearth of challeng- 
ing responsibilities for them to carry, 
the ease with which marriages may be 
dissolved, the tensions arising in fami- 
lies where the father is unemployed and 
the mother is the chief bread winner 
or where parenthood is postponed be- 
cause both husband and wife work 
illustrate some of the social situations 
with which adults are poorly prepared 
to cope. New viewpoints, rethinking 
of goals for family living are needed. 
A better understanding of themselves 
and of effective ways to bring about 
happy 
changed conditions are required to meet 


human. relationships under 
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such problems. Home economists, psy- 
chologists and social workers may all 
need to join hands to help adults think 
through these problems to suitable so- 
lutions. 

What shall characterize pro- 
grams of adult homemaking edu- 
cation designed to meet today’s 
needs? 

Homemaking education is concerned 
with all aspects of living in homes and 
family groups. It is also concerned 
with many aspects of personal living 
of individuals. Since this is the case, 
any program of adult homemaking edu- 
cation should offer opportunities not 
only for the study of housekeeping 
skills and home management, but also 
for the study of human relationship 
problems in home living and of the 
relation of homes to the economic and 


At the 


same time adults should be stimulated 


social problems of our day. 


to re-examine their personal philoso- 
phies of home living and revise their 
ways of living to fit. Thus a program 
of adult homemaking education would 
be practical; it would be designed to 
meet the needs of all participants; it 
would foster a widening of viewpoints 
and cultivate an increasing sense of 
social responsibility. 

There are several areas of home 
problems with which adult education in 
homemaking may appropriately concern 
itself. For those to whom adding to 
their meager income by skillful home 
production is of major importance, 
there should be instruction in such tech- 
nique as clothing construction, food 
production, preparation and storage, the 
refinishing of furniture and the mak- 
ing of rugs, curtains and mattresses 
for the home. For those to whom 
better use of leisure is important there 
should be offered the opportunity to 
develop. skills such as cooking, meal 
service, dressmaking, arts and crafts or 
home floriculture as means of self-ex- 
pression, 

Being a wise parent and being an 
intelligent consumer are two other ma- 
jor adult responsibilities which may 
well be included in plans for adult 
For the latter 


responsibility there is need not only for 


homemaking education. 


information on how to get the most for 
one’s money but also for a consideration 
of the relations and responsibilities of 
consumers to retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, workers and other con- 
sumers if homemakers are to fulfill 
their social responsibilities. 


Meeting adequately one’s personal- 
£ 1 


social relations in daily living is another 
concern of adult life with which home- 
making programs may offer aid. Per- 
haps several series of discussions deal- 
ing with understanding ourselves or 
with such subjects as the art of enter- 
taining, everyday hospitality, living to- 
gether in the family or personal ap- 
pearance and personal improvement 
may be included in an aducational pro- 
gram to meet this need. 

All questions dealing with the me- 
chanics of running a home or getting 
it to run itself, or of making the house 
convenient and attractive for the family 
are, of course, ones with which any 
homemaking education for adults may 
rightfully and successfully deal. Manag- 
household — me- 


ing family finances, 


meal making the 


home livable, home laundry and clean- 


chanics, planning, 
ing and improving the home surround- 
ings, are illustrative of subjects in 
which many adults are interested. In 
presenting certain of these subjects 
teachers of industrial arts, agriculture, 
or economics can well be called upon 
to cooperate, 

Probably the really unique contribu- 
tion which home economics should be 
making to an adult education pro- 
gram is the provision of opportunities 
for adults to rethink and _ reinterpret 
home and family life in its relation to 
our social and .economic life as it is 
today. At all times the replacing of 
prejudice and bias with intelligent ac- 
tion, of individualism and_ selfishness 
with willingness to share in interests 
and problems of others, of concern for 
materialistic values with consideration 
for those human values which place the 
good of the group and the good of in- 
dividuals in suitable relation to each 
other should be the goals of such a 
program. If teachers of adult groups 
can meet this challenge, the adult pro- 
gram will play an important role in 
American education and in the preset 
vation of the best in our American way 
of life. 

A shortage of trained nurses willing 
to take cases in private homes and the 
possibility of a greater shortage soon, 
indicates a need for training all future 
homemakers and women in adult home- 
making classes for emergency home 
Many schools and_ colleges 


have already initiated courses in the 


nursing. 


use and improvisation of home nursifg 
equipment. (See article, Home Eco- 
nomics Contributes to Defense Educ 
tion, in the February Pracricat. Home 
ECONOMICS. ) 
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HAD been teaching home econom- 
ics for a year in a Wisconsin town 
of about two thousand population 
when the opportunity came to take 
charge of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment in Santiago College, the only 
North American girls’ school in Chile 
and one of the few in all South 
America. 
At that time I knew little about 
Chile—in 


away it was 


fact I hardly knew how far 
—and had no idea of the 
special problems involved in adapting 
my United States 
the needs of the, to me, 


viewpoint to meet 
“foreign” 
students, 

Perhaps it would be well here to say 
afew words about Santiago College. It 
was founded in 1880 by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ira Haynes La Fetra “to encourage 
interchange between the 
United States and the countries of 


educational 


South America, and to provide for 
girls and young women a liberal edu 
cation which would reflect the ideas 
of education which are developing so 
rapidly in the United States.” At that 
time there was great need for a school 
Where the children of the many Eng 
families could be edu- 
North 
deas and ideals could be 
daughters of Chilean families. 
cesstul was this venture that today 


Santiago College has an enrollment of 


lish-speaking 


cated, and where American 
given to 


So suc 


over five hundred girls, including one 
hundred Situated 
on an eight acre site in Los Leones, a 
suburb of Santiago, it has nine attrac 
tive concrete and stucco buildings with 


resident students. 


beautiful gardens and a large sports 
held. The College is composed of 
three departments—the Lower School, 
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as told by 
Carol Candlish 


to 


Jessie A. 


the elementary six grades; the Mid- 
dle School, 
nine; and the Upper School, 
the twelfth year. 

In the beginning Dr. and Mrs. La 


grades seven, eight and 


through 


Fetra were aided by a small commit 
tee of men and women in New York 
City. Later, the Board of 
Methodist Episcopal 


Foreign 
Missions of the 


Church assumed responsibility for the 


In 1925, how 


ever, a Board of Trustees took charge 


direction of the school. 


and incorporated the institution as San- 
tiago College with a provisional char- 
ter as a Junior College under the laws 
of New York State. This Board of 
Trustees, in New York City, is made 
Students at Santiago College wear 
dark green wool uniforms in the 
winter and in the summer pastel 
poplins with natural straw hats 


up of fifteen members. ‘There is also 
an advisory council of local residents 
of Santiago which works directly with 
the Directora* and is empowered to 
deal with any local problems that af- 
fect the interests of the school. 

Home economics, or economia dom- 
estica as it is called down here, was 
about 1906 


when a few sewing and cooking classes 


first taught at the College 


were started, but it was not until the 
new buildings were completed in 1932 
with a well equipped home economics 
laboratory, that a serious program was 
undertaken. ‘Today students in the 
fifth and sixth grades learn to sew by 
hand. In the ninth and tenth grades 
home economics is required all stu 
lents, and plans are now being made 
for an advanced course tor older stu 
dents. 


Well, | 


enthusiasm for my new work. Here 


arrived in Santiago tull ot 


the school year begins in March (the 
fall of the year) and extends through 

December fifteenth which is the be 
ginning of the summer season. | still 
find it difhcult to get used to thinking 
of summer in December, January and 
February. My problems began imme 
diately. I knew no Spanish—and it 
would have been much easier tor me 
if I had! I hadn't realized that the 
metric system was used by all coun 
United 


and | had to learn to think in 


tries except. the States and 
England, 
terms ot meters, centimeters and liters 
instead of yards, inches, pints and 
quarts. | wasn’t even sure how many 
inches were in a meter. A minor point? 
Perhaps, but think how you would feel 
before a group of students in a strange 
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Y, ormative 


— Can it Keep Pace? 


OT so long ago, the burning question was “Do we 
need informative textile labeling?” The answer was 
an emphatic affirmative for, with textile experts bewildered 
by the ever increasing variety of fabrics and finishes, cer- 
tainly the consumer-buyer needed the enlightenment and 
protection of a reliable informative label. So where four 
years ago one label grew, today, not two but dozens of 
labels appear. Manufacturers of dependable merchandise 
are exponents of good informative labeling; trade journals 
constantly report the sweep of the movement; progressive 
retail stores feature tested and labeled articles; the informed 
consumer-buyer is making a business of asking for labels. 

All of this is most encouraging. But there is still room 
for improvement. For example, one nationally known com- 
pany furnishes hang tags for dresses, inserts for gloves and 
clip tags and cloth labels for underwear—all giving fiber 
content and suggested care. Yet many of these identification 
labels never come to the notice of the customer because the 
retailer removes them. Ttwo reasons he gives for doing 
this are: “Women are not interested in labels or in com- 
position or durability; only in price and style. Lots of cus- 
tomers still think that rayon is an inferior article and will 
not buy the dress or slip if they see a rayon tag.” 

Possibly there is some justification for these remarks but 
an informative label often prevents needless damage to 
worthy fabrics and eliminates consequent customer com- 
plaints. For example, a customer purchased a dress with 
a verbal guarantee that it was one hundred per cent sheer 
wool. Actually it was one of the attractive viscose-acetate 
spun rayons, a fact too well established when the wearer 
spilled nail polish remover on it. Had she known the fiber 
in the dress, she would have been more careful, for most 
women nowadays are aware of the incompatibility of acetate 
rayon with nail polish remover or a hot iron. 

With the growth of the consumer movement, the number 
of uninformed consumers is decreasing steadily, American 
women believe that they are entitled to know just what 
they are buying. They want to spend their money to advan- 
tage. They are eager to take advantage of home economics 
courses, extension club work and the services of such or- 
ganizations as The National Better Business Bureaus, the 
Bureau of Home Economics under the Department of Agri- 
culture and private agencies similar to the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. This council, which is working for 
the mutual benefit of consumer and retailer, is interested 
particularly in informative labeling. Another constructive 
program is being developed by the Textile Education Con- 
sumer Committee, a body of trained women serving volun- 
tarily in the interests of the consumer as well as the manu- 
facturer to promote the informative labeling of tested and 
approved textile and allied merchandise. 

Proponents of informative labeling are divided into two 
camps. One believes in technical specifications on a label; 
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By Ellen Beers McGowan, Ph.D. 


the other advocates a simplified label. No doubt, in the case 
of staple articles such as sheets, thread count, tensile 
strength, sizing and weight may be meaningful if accom 
panied by an explanatory sentence. On the other hand, for 
the vast bulk of possibly-labeled merchandise, the customer 
may be bafHed by lack of understanding of technical terms 
because she has no measure of quality and is seldom able 
to evaluate these terms by comparison with a similar line of 
goods. Also, she may lack the time and ability to digest a 
lengthy label. The second group also presents the argument 
that a large label is expensive and cumbersome. 

The present trend seems to favor a simple label stating: 

1. What the article is—its fiber content. 


2. What it will do—color fastness, shrinkage, ete. 
? 
5 


How to care for it. 
4. The manufacturer or sponsor. 

The contemporary textile labels illustrated here were 
chosen impartially in an effort to show a variety of types. 
All warrant careful consideration. Lack of space prevents 
the inclusion of others equally worthy. 

One evidence that informative labeling is endeavoring to 
give the consumer adequate information is’ seen in the new 
Factag label of Pacific Mills. This Factag gives information 
on five essential points, and underwrites these facts by stand- 
ard recorded tests. Included on the label are: color fast 
ness to light and washing, fiber content, washing and 
handling instructions, special characteristics. As a basis for 
grading color fastness, Pacific Mills adopted the standard 
tests and test numbers of the National Association of Fin 
ishers of ‘Textile Fabrics, in agreement with many other 
organizations. The illustration on the upper right shows a 
typical Factag. 

Another helpful sign is the formulation by the Federal 
Trade Commission of Trade Practice Rules in respect to 
silk, rayon, shrunk cotton weaves and furs. Similar rules 
for the linen industry are under consideration. The require- 
ments expressed in Group I of these rules are binding upon 
all engaged directly or indirectly in promoting the sale, 
distribution or other marketing of the products of the 
industry specified. For instance, it is an unfair trade prac 
tice to use the term “pure silk,” “all silk,” “pure dye silk,” 
etc. as descriptive of any fiber, yarn, thread, strand, fabric 
or garment, the fiber of which is not silk exclusively or 
which contains any metallic weighting or loading materials, 
except necessary dyeing and finishing materials which in the 
case of colors shall not exceed 10 per cent in the aggregate; 
in blacks, 15 per cent. ‘The percentage of weighting in 
weighted silks must be disclosed and in case of admixtures 
with other fibers each shall be named in the order of pre 
dominance. Trade Practice Rules for the rayon industry, 
Promulgated in October 1937, cite unfair trade practices 
embraced in Group I rules for the labeling of rayons and 
mixed rayon fabrics and state that “appropriate proceed 
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ings in the public interest will be taken by the Commission 
to prevent the use of such unlawful practices in or directly 
affecting interstate commerce.” Trade Practice Rules gov- 
erning shrinkage of woven cotton yard goods were promul- 
gated in June 1939, and “provide for the elimination and 


prevention of misrepresentation, deception and unfair meth- 


ods or practices concerning the preshrunk character or resi- 
dual shrinkage of woven cotton merchandise.” 

Commercial Standards of the United States Department 
of Commerce do not have the force of law, that is, adher- 
ence to them cannot be enforced. They are, as in the case 
of Commercial Standard CS59-36, governing standard 
shrinkage tests, established by the common agreement of a 
majority of the interests involved and accepted by the mem- 
bers thereof as mutually binding. 

Acts of Congress are passed from time to time which 
govern the proper labeling of domestic products, notably the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the recent Wool Labeling 
Act. The latter becomes effective July 14, 1941, nine months 
after it became a law. It provides for the mandatory label- 
ing of all products which move in interstate commerce and 


which contain wool, with the exception of carpets, rugs, mats 


and upholstery fabrics. The label must designate the per- 7 
centage of the different types of wool and of other fibers in 
the fabric. The different types of wool are defined as (a) 
wool, or new wool, which has never been reclaimed from 
any felted or woven product; (b) reprocessed wool, which. 
has been woven or felted into a wool product but, never 
having been used by the ultimate consumer, has been reduced. 
to a fibrous state (tailor’s clips are an illustration) ; (¢)_ 
reused wool, meaning wool which has been made into q _ 
wool product and after use by a consumer has been reduced | 
to a fibrous state. The label must carry the name of the | 
sponsor of the article—normally the manufacturer. j 

This law, while excellent in that it will stop such retail 
practices as the use of a counter sign, “New Wool Fabrics,” | 
on a line of goods varying from 10 per cent to 100 per cent_ 
wool and will for the first time oblige the disclosure of the 7 
kind and amount of admixed fibers, nevertheless has its— 
debated points. One of these is the possibly undeserved 
stigma it may place on an article containing grades of 
reprocessed wool which may be superior in quality to certain 
grades of new wool. Another is the difficulty of enforcing 
a law with respect to types of wool, since in many instances 
there is no precise test, microscopic or otherwise, for their 
recognition. 

Labels benefit both the retailer and the consumer. In the 
store, labels answer questions which otherwise would take 
the time of the sales force. The store gains a reputation 
for having the interests of its patrons at heart. The number 
of complaints and adjustments is considerably lessened. The 
benefits to the customer are obvious. She knows what she 
is buying; she can form an opinion as to the justice of the 
price; she knows how to take care of the fabric. 

If informative labeling is to attain its ultimate goal, there 
must be three-fold cooperation. The manufacturer must do 
the labeling, since he alone knows his product. The retailer 
must display the labels. The consumer must look for labels, 
read them carefully and use the information intelligently. 


Reported at the N.R.D.G.A. Convention 


The big mail order houses and many of the 
chain stores believe that labels are important, 
and the top merchandising managers of the 
chains conduct the labeling activities in the mer- 
chandising division. One of these executives 
reported that customers “wanted facts, not sales 
talk” and that in addition to fiber identification 
of wool under the Wool Products Labeling Act 
this chain will give facts which concern care and 
maintainance of the fiber or garment. ‘This type 
of infermation is valuable in cutting returns 
from dissatisfied customers. Often quality de- 
scriptions on fabrics “clinch a sale, supplement 
inadequately trained salespeople or act as fe 
minders on important facts and sell when no 
sales person is present.” In other words, the ex- 
perience of this chain store is that better buying 
results when quality is described on a label. 

Fiber identification as prescribed by the Wool 
Products Labeling Act will create an estimated 
four hundred million new labels and consequent 
necessity for the education of consumers to read 


these labels and profit thereby. 
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Read the article below for detailed descriptions of 
these attractive but inexpensive garments made _ by 
graduate students at the University of Alabama. All 
can be made with a total expenditure of only $5.89 
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The By Henrietta Mary lhompson, Professor of Home Economics, University of Alabama 
it. she 
of the LOTHING plays such an important part in the life ing conclusions were reached: Cotton tabrics would give 
of the high school girl that a group of graduate maximum satisfaction tor the price to be paid, inexpensive 
there students in summer session at the University of goods which were both durable and smart could be bought 
ist do Alabama decided te work out a number of clothing sugges for as little as twenty cents a yard, materials at hand could 
tailer tions to help girls who must dress on a low income. Betore be used for trimming and accessories. 
abels, beginning definite projects, it was necessary to assemble The next step was the actual construction of garments to 
ently. some basic facts from which to work. This was done through prove their point. Five of the resulting ensembles are shown 
the cooperation of the Farm Security Administration which above as modelled by students majoring in Clothing, Textiles 
had assembled inventories of the wardrobes of 480 families and Art at the University of Alabama: 
with F.S.A. loans in the states of Louisiana, Arkansas and ; 
ede es ieis, ace nasa ; : 1. A simple two-piece dress made trom blue and white 
Mississippi. ‘These itemized lists of clothing on hand had ea, s pe 
tion i : mattress ticking for 70c. The buttons and belt are empty 
been worked out for each member of the family by the home : 
, ie wooden spools combined with red and white yarn. 
£ the supervisor and the homemaker together. In the family study 
tolls there were 115 girls ranging in age from 14 to 20 years. 2. This reversible navy blue denim and spot-proot corduroy 
t the In July, 1940, Martha Dinwiddle, Regional Chief of coat, the most expensive item in the wardrobe, cost $3.18 
iis Home Management, F.S.A., in the three states studied he hood is detachable. 
tives wrote, “We have completed a four year survey of families 3. Natural osnaburg was used in this attractive pinafore 
sales who have been on the F.S.A. program from two to four trimmed with self-fringe at a total cost of 57c, The 
-ation years. We have found that the average amount planned to blouse of unfinished lawn dyed red may also be worn 
» Act be spent for clothing per family was: $24.72 in 1936, $25.99 with the ticking skirt. Cost 20c. 
; in 1937. $ § j ( ‘ $39 QQ? ; 9 3¢ 
e and ‘ 7, $31.35 in 1938 and $39.92 in 1939, 4. Buckles from old overalls fasten the cuffs of this long 
. type : n our survey of 2182 families in the region, we found sleeved dress of blue covert cloth, costing 62c. The neck 
turns °7 “apm per capita allowances for clothing: Arkansas lace is made from corks painted red, white and blue. A 
$7.5 uUisian: Seeteatecns a x. : ae . " ‘ P . 
y de- hla Louisiana $7.37, Mississippi $7.65; this gives tor the jacket of jute meal sacks lined with potato sacks dyed red 
region ; averave oy By Ra om": 
ment om an average of $7.52. completes the costume. This cost 32c¢ and may be worn 
i re usual reaction to these figures is the comment, “But oe a orn 
n no that is impossible. A person can’t dress adequately on such . : : ai 
a ; . igpitols 5. A basic dress was made of sugar sacks dyed blue. ‘The 
-_ a small amount—particularly a high school girl.” However, : : : , ma " 
thes ; bolero is trimmed with white wool. Total cost 30c. 
uying ese graduate students decided that with thought and care 
| tul planning, an understanding of qualities and values and hese, of course, show only a few possibilities tor making 
Wool a knowledge of good design and color, there could be better attractive clothes suited to the high school girl’s social needs 
saiel selections and greater satisfaction from the expenditure of and budget. 
quent the available money, The most important implication in this project is that 
read After many fabrics had been studied and tested for tensile these graduate students recognized the problems of their 
strength, thread-count, shrinkage and fastness to light and students and developed practical solutions to them. They 
laundering—alw ays with style and cost in mind—the follow neither ignored the situation nor said, “It can’t be helped.” 
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Ymproving the ee eee i ost 


By Florence E. Putnam, M.S. 


Home Economics Teacher, Lancaster, New York 


HE well developed teacher-made test is being recog- 

nized by educators as an important educational tool, 

both for the teacher and the pupil. For the teacher it 
sets up specific objectives and provides a means for achieving 
them. For the pupil it provides a more accurate basis of 
measurement and encourages him to do better work. 

That home economics teachers want to improve their 
tests is apparent from the interest shown in teacher dis- 
cussion groups throughout the country. For example, in 
1938 members of the Erie County Home Economics As- 
sociation in New York State formed a study group to dis- 
cuss ways in which they might improve their tests. They 
concluded their group meetings with a panel discussion on 
teacher-made tests before members of the county group. 
This group concluded that some objective methods of 
evaluating teacher-made tests in home economics would be 
of great assistance to all teachers interested in improving 
their tests. It was also pointed out that the some economics 
teacher, although convinced of the necessity for more ac- 
curate evaluation of pupil progress, is not likely to arrive 
at a true rating of her pupils’ work unless she understands 
the techniques of constructing various types of tests. 

A well developed teacher-made test is said to be one 
which is valid, reliable, easy to give and easy to score. In 
order to develop a means for achieving this type of test, 
the following study has been made, 

There seem to be two ways in which teacher-made tests 
might be evaluated: (1) To give tests, to examine the pupil 
errors and, through diagnosing these errors, to measure the 
need for improving the test. (2) To prepare tests carefully, 
checking the form by some standard or criteria, thus improv- 
ing the test before it is given. Either method may be used 
but since many tests are prepared and given only once the 
second method seems to be of greater use. 

A trial rating scale was devised for this purpose which 
might be used as a guide in constructing tests or in check- 
ing tests which had been made. The criteria for this rating 
scale was based upon recommendations found in nine books 
on test making, written by such experts in testing as Clara 
M. Brown, Greene and Jorgensen,- Hawkes, Linguist and 
Mann, Edward S. Jones, Albert R. Lang, Murray J. Lee, 
Welty D. Lefever, D. E. Scates and Percival M. Symonds. 
Over a hundred recommendations were collected from the 
above sources. ‘These were later combined into seventy- 
nine suggestions. Whenever two or more authors agreed 
the recommendations were grouped together and reworded. 
A few of the recommendations were omitted because the 
authors did not agree. Other items were not listed be- 
cause they could not be used objectively. The tentative 
rating scale included items in the following groups: 1. 
general make-up of test, 2. the content of questions, 3. the 
form of question. The “form of question” was divided 
into five groups: completion, matching, multiple choice, true- 
false and essay. 


Fifty teacher-made tests in home economics were as- 
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sembled and classified as to type and form of questions used. 
These tests were then checked by the rating scale and a 
comparison of the amount of attention paid by teachers was 
studied. ‘The test suggestions were then studied for im- 
provement in wording and an attempt was made to shorten 
the rating scale by combining and eliminating some of the 
suggestions. The rating scale suggestions were then con- 
densed into the following check-list: 


CuHeck-List FOR IMPROVING ‘TEACHER-MADE ‘TESTS 

Directions for Use: This check-list is a composite of a 
hundred or more recommendations of test-making authorities 
for the improvement of teacher-made tests. It has been care- 
fully validated through an evaluation study of fifty home 
economic tests. To use it a teacher may construct her test 
and then study the make-up, content and form of questions, 
checking with the suggestions given or she may check as she 
makes the test rather than completing the test and then using 
the check-list. 


Part I—GENERAL MAKE-UP oF TEST 
The test 


1. provides for adequate identification on the title page, as 
name, school, name of course, date. 

2. contains directions which are clear and definitely stated for 
the whole and each part of the examination. 

3. does not give a choice of questions, except in essay-type test. 

4. gives careful attention to readability of the test in general 
and to typographical features. 

5. avoids crowding the test statements. 

6. avoids a lack of uniformity in arrangement. 

7. makes adequate provision for pupil responses in new-type 
test items. 

8. avoids incorrect punctuation and poor sentence structure 
which makes the meaning ambiguous. 

9. can be quickly and easily scored with the answers, as far as 
possible in the margin. 

10. gives the amount of credit allowed for each item and each 
division of item. 


Part II—CoNTENT OF QUESTIONS 

The test 

11. has a wide sampling of the material covered in the course, 
making it comprehensive and reliable. 

12. is arranged according to the difhculty of the items if the 
time is limited. 

13. avoids interdependence among different items. 

14. avoids questions which can be answered by general intelli- 
gence without knowledge of the subject. 

15. avoids placing too much emphasis on facts. 

16. avoids trivial, ambiguous, suggestions or catch questions. 

17. has each item worded clearly and simply and confined to 
one thought. 

18. has observed the principle of variety in content and in form 
of question. 

19. uses positive statements where possible. 

20. avoids unimportant or minor details. 

21. invites original thought of reasoning in some aspect of 
subject. 

22. avoids questions which suggest answers to other questions. 
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Part I1I—FormM or QuesTioN—CompPletion 

The test 

23. makes definite provision for the pupil responses with blanks 
in the margin. 

24. avoids possibility of more than one correct response. 

25. avoids omission of long phrases or too many words. 

26. keeps all blanks the same length. 

27. uses end blanks whenever possible. 

28. avoids the use of “a” and “an” before a blank. 

29. avoids using the exact words of the text or pat verbal 
associations. 

A sample of the completion form of questions: 

Directions: In each of the following statements one word or 
phrase has been omitted. Write the correct word or phrase in 
the blank at the left of the number. 

.-1. Meat dishes in which the meat is com- 
bined with other foods are called 
Cwmesttas 

2. Dishes in which eggs have been cooked 
should be soaked in 
water. 


Part III Form or Question—Matching 
The test 
explains clearly the basis of the matching process. 
includes more responses than there are items. 
keeps the longer statements in the left column. 
arranges the response column in alphabetical order. 
avoids large numbers of items in either column. 
. includes only homogeneous material in a single exercise. 
A sample of the matching form of question: 
Directions: On the blank before the statements in column I 
put the letter of the word or phrase in column II to which it is 
most closely related. 


Column I. * Column II. 
. A dress the design of 
which is alike on both 


sides 


Emphasis 


. A girl with a very round Formal Balance 
face 

. A long flowing house- Horizontal Lines 
coat 

. A rather stout girl 
A very tall, slim girl 

. Center of interest or 
dominant interest The Greek Proportion 
Diagonal lines The Human Body 
Heavier part of the de- (i) Transitional Lines 

(j) Vertical Lines 


(k) V Necklines 


Informal Balance 
Proportion 
Shows Rhythm 


sign nearer the center 


Part III Form or Question—Multiple Choice 
The test 


36. contains three and preferably four or more responses. 

- gives complete and simply stated directions. (samples _ if 
needed ) 

- avoids placing the correct answer always in the same 
position. 

- arranges choices for responses in vertical columns when- 
ever possible. 

. avoids obviously incorrect responses. 

- places the responses at the end of the statement, not at the 
beginning or middle. 
has each response numbered and a place in the margin for 
the correct response. 

- avoids making the correct response differ in length from 
the other responses. 
avoids the use of unfamiliar phrasing. 

- has as familiar responses for the poor choices as for the 
right response. 
has only one correct response except for plural choice. 
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avoids using multiple choice forms when simple recall is 
adequate. 
avoids a mere collection of unrelated true-false statements 
for responses. 
uses the phrase, “Select the best answer,” instead of ‘Select 
the right answer.” 
A sample of the multiple choice form of question: 
Directions: On the line at the left of each statement, write the 
letter of the word or phrase that best completes the statement. 
Example: 
(a)...A yeast sponge differs from bread dough in the 
(a) quantity of flour 
(b) quantity of yeast 
(c) kind of flour used 
(d) kind of yeast used 


Part III Form or Question—True-False 
The test 
50. avoids the use of true-false items to the exclusion of all 
other forms. 
51. has approximately equal numbers of true and false state- 
ments. 
52. avoids a long statement. 
53. has a printed copy for each pupil. 
54. avoids the use of textbook language. 
55. avoids specific determiners as “all,” “none” and “always.” 
56. avoids statements which answer preceding ones. 
A sample of the true-false form of question: 
Directions: Some of the following statements are true and 
some are false. Place a plus sign in front of the true state- 
ments and a zero in front of the false statements. 


1. Inlaid linoleum cemented on a table top, makes 
an excellent working surface. 
2. The refrigerator should be cleaned with a strong 


soap solution. 


Part III Form or Question—Essay 
The test 
57. forces the pupil to sample widely into his background of 
thought 
58. asks specific questions which can be scored objectively. 
59. gives definite instructions so the pupil knows whether to 
write a word, sentence or essay in response. 
60. subdivides into as many units as possible, each of which 
can be scored independently as 1., a., b. 
A sample of the essay form of question: 
Directions: Answer three of the following questions on theme 
paper. 
1. Assume that you have a friend who dislikes washing dishes 
and that you wish to help in making the task easier for her. 
a. Give three directions for preparing to wash dishes. (3) 


b. Name four labor saving aids for dishwashing. (2 


) 

c. In what order should the dishes be washed? (3) 

d. What suggestions could you give your friend so that 
she might develop an attitude that would make the work 


pleasant? (2) 


The sixty items of this check-list can be used as a guide 
for improving tests either in process of construction or after 
they have been constructed. ‘They offer the teacher a means 
of examining the structure, content and form of her ques 
tions, so that she may feel more secure in the results of 
her evaluation of pupil learning, Also, teacher trainers may 
find this check-list a helpful tool in assisting beginning 
teachers to learn the techniques in constructing tests. 

This article is based on material collected over a period of two year 
and presented in thesis form in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Master of Science in Home Economics in the Graduate 
School. of Syracuse University. Miss Evelyn M. Herrington, Professor 


of Home Economics Education, Syracuse University, and Dr. Annie 
R. Dyer were educational advisors to Miss Putnam,—-Editor’s Not 
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emonstrations | Vhational Defense 


Kathleen E. Stephenson 


Home Demonstration Agent 


Wetzel County, West Virginia 


pee this is the day of ‘visual 
education, we need to plan our 
work so that people can see as well as 
hear what we are trying to teach. This 
can be accomplished by team demon- 
strations. 

In order for a demonstration to be 
really worth while, there should be a 
definite reason for its being given; it 
should be timely; it should teach some 
practical material that people need. 

The subject of a demonstration de- 
pends on the type and interests of the 
audience, For example, if a group con- 
sisted of poultrymen the demonstration 
would suitably be on the care and 
marketing of eggs. If, on the other 
hand, the group was composed of busi- 
ness men, the subject might be “what 
you should know about eggs.” This 
demonstration would contain informa- 
tion on how eggs should be packed and 
graded, the kind of eggs to buy, state 
egg laws and reasons why we need to 
eat more eggs. If the group members 
were homemakers, the subject of the 
demonstration would then be “let’s eat 
eggs’ with information on the value of 
eggs and the important points in cook- 
ing them. 

After the subject is selected tor a 
specific audience, the demonstration 
team must plan the best way to pre- 
sent the material clearly, logically and 
in an interesting manner. 

One of our first demonstrations was 
given by two 4-H Club girls who were 
juniors in high school. The subject of 
their demonstration was “A quart of 
milk a day — why and how.” The girls 
selected the subject because we were 
stressing the use of more milk in our 
health improvement program. It was 
given first for local club meetings and 
later for the regional dairy meeting, 
the state 4-H Club contest and the 
national 4-H Club contest. The two 
girls who were on the team felt that 
they learned more about food and 
health in giving the demonstration than 
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Seeing is believing 


they had learned before from other 
sources, 

A survey 
tions shows that they are of value to 
team members, to leaders training the 


of the use of demonstra- 


team and to the community. They are 
of value to team members in helping 
them to gain additional information, to 
learn practical working methods, to de- 
velop better health habits, to develop 
personality, to coordinate mind and 
hand, to learn cooperation, to be bet- 
ter groomed, to speak more clearly and 
to use better English. 

For leaders training demonstration 
teams, demonstrations provide an op- 
portunity to know the team members 
better, to visit them in their homes, to 
meet their parents and to teach other 
phases of extension and home _ eco- 
nomics work in the home. 

Demonstrations are also an impor- 
tant aid in presenting new ideas and 
practices to the community, in reaching 
a wider group of people, in arousing 
interest in club or school work and in 
developing an interest in better farm 
and home practices. 

In 1941, the Wetzel County 4-H 
Club members will do their part in the 
National Defense Program by giving 
demonstrations that will help to make 
America strong. It is hoped that you, 
too, will find this method of increasing 


value in your education program. 


Eva F. Montgomery 
Associate Professor of Foods 


Miami University, Ohio 


AKING to heart the admonition 

that to help in the National De- 
fense Program, the home economics 
teacher should “go on with what she 
is doing but do it better than ever be- 
fore,’ we decided to stress in our 
demonstration unit the importance of a 
wise choice of foods for health and 
economy. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the 
United State Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, has said, “America must be 
armed with vitamins as well as guns 
for total defense.” Consequently, a 
number of students chose to demon- 
strate the making of biscuits, muffins 
and bread with a new vitamin enriched 
fiour substituted for ordinary flour. 

Another student, knowing that liver 
is a valuable source of both iron and 
vitamins, decided to compare veal, beef, 
pork and lamb livers as to price, nutri- 
tional value and taste appeal. Follow- 
ing her demonstration it was decided 
that veal liver has the best flavor but 
that pork liver ranks highest from a 
nutritioral standpoint. It was also 
pointed out that the pork liver cost 
only fifteen cents per pound, while the 
veal liver cost seventy cents a pound. 
The conclusion was that any kind of 
liver can be made appetizing if it is 
sautéd first and then steamed in a small 
amount of water, 

At this time, several young teachers 
in the vicinity wanted help in using the 
surplus commodities being given to 
their school lunchrooms. One cook 
hesitated to use evaporated milk in 4 
custard for fear it would curdle. That 
hesitancy initiated a timely demonstra- 
tion. The students found that two parts 
of water to one of milk gave a better- 
liked flavor to the custard than the 
usual equal parts of milk and water, 
and the baked custard made with 
evaporated milk by the student demon- 
strator was pronounced “perfect” by 
the lunchroom supervisor. 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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N order to attain the goal for which 

we strive, that is the improvement 

of the race, the school lunchroom 
must be successful. Its success depends 
on the ability of the person in charge. 
We who attend food conventions hear 
a great deal about “nutritive deficien- 
cies,” “student help,” “standardized 
servings” and many other interesting 
and vital topics, but little has been said 
about training the people who really 
do the work, whose business it is to 
cook and serve the food. Only by care- 
ful training of these employees can we 
hope to obtain desired results for the 
cafeteria. 

After years of 
management, and by the trial and error 
method, we have learned that there are 
only two kinds of applicants for jobs 
in school lunchrooms. Those who have 
had some previous training and know 
already that the work is hard yet really 
want to work and those who somehow 
have conceived the idea that all you 
have to do is make a few salads or 
sandwiches and then go home. Sand- 
wiches and salads are a small part of 
the lunch program. 

In the Fair Park High School Cafe- 
teria. we always take applications 
whether a job is open or not, and 
among the things that we try to ascer- 
tain are: Experience, age, disposition, 


school lunchroom 


general health, references, education, 
something of the applicant’s home life. 

At the end of an interview we are 
usually able to add foot notes that will 
help us later to decide whether or not 
the applicant will fit into certain situa- 
tions. An applicant may be able to 
answer the above questions  satisfac- 
torily and yet not be a good cook. We 
very often take applications from per- 
sons who say “I can cook anything,” 
but we never know until after her first 
day on the job. An older applicant may 
not be able to cook by formula, in 
other words she may cook by the be- 
guess and be-gimminny method that is 
Often this type of person, 
if she is not prejudiced and can adjust 
herself to new ideas, is an asset be- 


now passé, 


cause of her experience and because 
she is willing to share responsibility. 
Since we do use the formula method in 
the preparation of our food, and since 
we know that it is the only satisfactory 
Way to get desired results, we do not 
employ people who cannot conform to 
this system, 

We tell our employees that we ex- 
pect cooperation from them, that we 
want them to be happy in their work, 
that we are all human and that kind 
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ness and consideration will move the 
mole hill that looks like a mountain 
and that there is no better place to try 
out the golden rule than in the kitchen 
of a school lunchroom where eight or 
ten people are milling around each 


raining 


a 


By Bess Hudgings 


Fair Park High School Cafeteria, 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


other all wanting to use the same sink 
or pan at the same time. 

Although we say “‘let’s keep every- 
thing clean, let’s not put anything on 
the steam table that we would not eat 
ourselves,” it is wise to enumerate fre- 
quently certain dos and don'ts. 

The following are a list of dos and 
don’ts which we call to the attention 
of our employees at least once a month 
or as the occasion demands. 

A Please be sure that what ever you 
do, you do well. The kitchen must be 
Pots must be clean. Sinks clean. 
Do not 


clean. 
Dishwasher and stove clean. 
shirk your part of the work, and let’s 
not forget that cleanliness is of first 
importance. Straighten your refrigera- 
Don’t forget to clean 


If your pantry is 


tors as you go. 
behind the stoves. 
topsy turvy you will probably put on 
the order list some item that has just 
that day been checked in. 

A Of course, you have a health cer- 
tificate and it is not necessary for us 
to call your attention to personal clean 
We expect you to wear clean, 
fresh uniforms. We will not tolerate 
dirty finger nails; we do not like rings 


liness. 


on people who handle food. 

A Mental attitude plays a big part 
in your work, If you are not satisfied 
with your job get another one that you 
will like. In other words do not 
“mouth” about what you have to do. 


And do not forget about your attitude 


toward the students. Anticipating the 
children’s wishes with something akin 
to eagerness creates a favorable im 
pression and is worth the effort. 

A When you are given your menu for 
the following day, be sure that you 
have everything to work with, and re- 
member to ask for more definite in- 
structions if you do not understand 
what you are to do. 

ALet’s not have to open two cans of 
something when one should be suf- 
Watch your labels and then 


sliced 


ficient. 
you will not have a can of 
peaches open when you need a can ot 
halved peaches. Go easy on the gro 
ceries, help to save as much as possible. 
There’s no excuse tor waste. 


A if 
fifteen, light the steam table not later 


lunch is served about eleven 
than ten, and on real cold days thirty 
minutes earlier. Always leave meat 


cooking as long as_ possible; many 
cheaper cuts of meat are used in school 
lunchrooms and while these cuts are 
very nutritive, having as much food 
value as the more choice cuts, they 
must be cooked longer to bring out the 
delicate flavors. Remember that a 
bushel of string beans must be cooked 
in two pots or they will be tough and 
not palatable. Please do not burn the 
gravy. Burnt pie crust will not sell 
pies. Do not hide things; if there is 
something wrong take it immediately to 
the manager. She has a bag of tricks 
and can often retrieve something that 
looks hopelessly lost. 

AThe garbage can is the kitchen’s 
number one enemy. We do not put a 
leftover in the garbage can (except 
cabbage). We try to dress it up so 
that it has the appearance of an en- 
tirely different food. If you have a 
leftover don’t hesitate to call it to the 
attention of the manager. She will 
want to know in order that next time 
the food is on the menu she can de 
crease the number of servings. Speak- 
ing of waste, there are three items that 
can do a great deal toward upsetting 
the lunchroom balance sheet—soap, 
sugar and shortening. So use them 
carefully. 
AAll quantity 


expensive and only with proper care 


cookery utensils are 


will they last. This applies to food 
choppers, slicers, whippers, potato 
peelers, dish-washers, etc. 

A About food service for employees. 
We do not put back anything for any 
body. If we run out, we are out. 
That is a sure sign that the manager 
must increase the number of servings 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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66 ILL you need more potatoes?” “Shall I bring a 

dozen eggs Monday?” question children of the 
Harris Township High School as they barter their home 
food products for a hot lunch at school. 

This method of exchange has proved very popular with 
these young people as they can bring home produced foods, 
for which there is little market at their community stores, 
and trade them for hot lunches. Without this system they 
would be unable to eat at the school cafeteria, for ready cash 
is not available at home. 

Soon after school started last fall, it was decided to try 
a food barter arrangement so that more children could have 
a hot lunch at noon. Since there was no active Parent 
Teachers Association through which to contact the parents 
directly, Miss Pauline Billings, the home economics instruc- 
tor, sent the following letter home with each child: 


Harris Township High School 
September, 1940 
Dear Parents: 

Soon the weather will be chilly and 
cold lunches will be less attractive. We 
feel that every child should have at least 
one hot dish to supplement his noon lunch. 
In the past this has not been possible, due 
either to cost or to a limited menu. We are 
eager to make a hot lunch available to every 
pupil. To do this we have developed a plan 
to reduce the cost per serving. 

This plan is really a "Barter System" 
whereby a child can bring in food supplies 
and receive "Hot Lunch" credit, enabling 
him to eat without money until he has used 
up his credit. 

We shall be needing such foods as fresh 
fruits, vegetables and eggs. If you have 
any of these foods, they may be exchanged 
for lunchroom meal tickets to be used by 
your children in the cafeteria. We will pay 
market prices for these products. Take 
advantage of our barter system and bring 
us your potatoes, carrots, onions, apples 
and eggs. 

Your child needs a hot lunch at noon. 
If he carries his lunch, one hot nourishing 
dish will make his cold lunch even more 
nutritious. For example, sandwiches and 
an apple brought from home plus a bowl of 
hot vegetable soup from the school lunch- 
room will make a wholesome meal. 

Will you please fill out the accompany- 
ing questionnaire and return it by October 
first? 

Yours truly, 
Pauline Billings 
Homemaking Teacher. 


WScarter Or yooo 


Barter Questionnaire 


I am interested and will help with this 
project. ° 
I am not interested in this project 








I have checked foods in the following list 





Product Amount When available 





Fruits 
Apples 








Pears 
Vegetables 
Onions 

Potatoes 
Beets 
Carrots 
Cabbage 
Turnips 
Parsnips 

Eggs 

Additional Items 






































All of the children did not wish to barter; some preferred 
to buy their lunches as previously. This made a very satis- 
factory arrangement as a certain cash receipt was necessary 
for groceries and bottled milk which had to be purchased. 

As the barter products were brought in, a card record was 
kept on the following form: 


School 
Phone __ 


Credit | Total 





Name Address 
Date | Amount | Food Item 


} 








The price which could be obtained at the local store was 
accorded each product and the children were given meal 
tickets equal in value to the credited amount. If there were 
several children in one family, meal tickets were divided 
equally among them. Meal tickets of $1.00 each were found 
most useful and if the amount for the barter did not equal 
the full ticket the difference was punched out of the ticket 
before issuing it. 

The following foods were obtained—canned goods: toma- 
toes, string beans, peas, corn, peaches, pears and cucumber 
pickles; fresh vegetables and fruits: potatoes, onions, carrots, 
turnips, cabbage, parsley and apples; dairy products: milk, 
for cooking only, and butter. Other foods bartered were 
eggs, chicken and meats. Jellies, jams, vegetables and fruits 
canned by the girls in the home economics classes were also 
used in the cafeteria. 

The canned products were brought in in lots of a half 
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Economics Education girls of Pennsylvania State Colleg 
for practical experience in running a small school cafeteria 
The college girls planned, prepared and served the menus 
under the direction of the Home Economics Institutior 
Administration Division of which Miss Phyllis K. Sprague 


is the head. Three high school girls assisted in the meal 


preparation and washed the dishes and trays. They received 
their noon meal for which they could choose three dishes 
00 antc from the counter. 


The menus consisted of soup, main dish, hot bread o; 
sandwiches, salad, dessert, plain or chocolate milk and apples 


Each item sold for 5c except milk which was 4c and apple 


By Evelyn Hollen, Graduate Assistant in 


which were Ic each. The following are some of the menu 


Institution Administration at Pennsylvania State College used: 


I. Cream of Corn Soup II..Cream of Pea Soup 


dozen jars or more, as needed. The potatoes and apples Scalloped Eggs Scalloped Chicken and 


were brought in in three bushel quantities at the beginning 
of the year and in smaller amounts later. Carrots, onions, 


with Bacon Dressing 
Chopped Peanut and Raw Lettuce Sandwiches 
turnips and cabbage were accepted by the bushel. Dairy Carrot Sandwiches 
products and meats were brought daily or as needed. Only Cabbage Salad 
milk to be used in cooking was accepted for barter. Bottled Peach Tapioca Cream 
plain and chocolate milks were purchased from the dairy Apples and Milk. Apples and Milk. 


Pears in Jello Salad 


Chocolate Pudding 


for counter sales. 
A small basement room which was cool, well ventilated 
and fitted with a lock was used for food storage. The school Scalloped Potatoes 


III. Tomato Rice Soup ’, Cream of ‘Tomato Sou; 
Baked Corn 


janitor built shelves for the canned fruit and bins for the M | Pickl Toasted Cheese 
g ; & Meat and Pickle 

fresh fruits and vegetables. Since the school had only a Sandwicl Sandwiches 
oe a appar rn em Sandwiches 
small ice refrigerator, it was impossible to keep dairy prod- ae Grapefruit and Orang 
ucts or fresh meat longer than over night. Stuffed Prune Salad Salad 
This sch ; ia serves < imately 30 childre F : pan 

ool cafeteria serves approximately 30 children Gingerbread with Canned Peaches with 


regularly. It is used as a training center for the Home Whipped Cream Chocolate Cookies 
Apples and Milk. Apples and Milk. 


The suggestions based on experience gained this year are: 
(1) Start plans for the bartering of foods early in the spring 
so that gardens can be planted for the special canning to be 
done during the summer and for fresh vegetables to be 
stored in the fall. This might be made a project of a 4-H 
Club group, an Agricultural Class, a Garden Club or a 
Mother’s Canning Club. (2) Since the approximate amount 
of canned goods such as tomatoes, peaches and _ pickles 
needed is known, orders may be distributed among several 
families. All of these canned goods could be brought in and 
stored at the school in the early fall. (3) Some method 
should be devised to permit inspection of food or to know 
home conditions before accepting such food as canned goods, 
butter and milk. (4) Distribute barter so that all needing 
meal tickets will have them at the start. (5) It was found 
convenient to have the same children bring eggs, milk and 
butter regularly in quantities which just covered their meal 
tickets. (6) Avoid taking too much food of one kind at a 
time unless storage is suitable und adequate. We had losses 
from the spoilage of cabbage and the withering of carrots. 
(7) Before starting the barter system, it is well to instruct 
the children on how to make the best use of their credit. 
At first the children took some of everything on the counter 
and used up their meal tickets too quickly. 

This is not an easy system to develop but the results are 


well worth the time and effort involved. 


These boys have a well balanced 
lunch thanks to our school lunch 
barter system. See Menu III above 
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| sateen Education as a Whole 

By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, 

Professor of Home Management, 

lowa State College, Ames 

Consumer Education for Living, the theme of the Third 
National Conference on Consumer Education held at Ste- 
phens College on April 7, 8 and 9, meant that more emphasis 
was placed on educational problems and less on contribu- 
tions and problems of business. Some business representa- 
tives were disappointed. For example, Mr. Fred Hecht of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company said he regretted that business 
men were not given more of an opportunity to contribute 
some of the many things they could to consumer education. 
Partly as a result of the comparative absence of business 
representation there was less tension in the conference than 
in former years. But there was also, I thought, more dis- 
position for such business groups as were present to get 
together with consumers on an objective and friendly basis. 


HUNAN 


[sonnei Education in National Defense 
By Harriet Elliott, 


Consumer Commissioner, 
National Defense Advisory Commission, Washington 


I need not point out to you the significance of the inclu- 
sion of a consumer member in the Defense Commission. 
Against the background of governmental services primarily 
designated to serve the various producer interests, the plac- 
ing of the consumer interest on a par with others in a seven- 
man Commission stands out as a milestone in consumer 
protection 


The Consumer Division from the start of the Defense 
Program has concentrated on policy making because it is 
part of a defense organization, not a separate agency 

The main work of the Consumer Division affects con- 
sumer goods before they reach the market. It is concerned 
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A tewtine Consumer Education to Needs 
By Leland J. Gordon, 


Professor of Economics, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


The central purpose of consumer education is to promote 
consumer welfare. Consumer welfare requires an abun- 
dance of wealth to satisfy consumers’ wants. This wealth 
must comprise commodities and services which will increase 
consumers’ wellbeing. It must be produced efficiently and 
distributed widely. 

How may consumer welfare be increased? One method 
is by educating consumers to prepare them better to meet 
three central problems which must be faced in an economic 
system which permits freedom of choice. 


The first problem is that of choosing among the extensive 
array of available goods and services. Critical consumers 
will recognize that some of them not only fail to promote 
welfare but in some cases actually lead to negative results. 

At the same time most consumers have limited incomes. 
Obviously this involves a comparison of subjective values. 
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High point of the conference was Harriet Elliott’s address, 
very pointed, forceful and clear. Her chief point was that 
in national defense policies consumers must be in at the 
start, not simply be permitted to protest when everything 
was already under way. (Excerpts from her talk are given 
below) 

The round tables varied greatly in treatment and in point 
of view. One leader said that in previous years they had 
appeared to get somewhere on his subject because they had 
agreed to omit all the difficult points; this year they brought 
their problems into the open and, though it meant disagree- 
ment, they were down to fundamentals. I am sure that a 
deeper and more serious treatment characterized several 
round tables than in the previous conferences. 

For example, the round table on Consumer Education 
and Home Economics dealt specifically with the unique 
opportunity home economists have of presenting consumer 
education as a whole. The Consumer Movement is made 
up of dozens of organizations working for this and that 
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with the basic question of the supply of goods. And it is at 
the point of supply that the defense program with its great 
expenditure of energy for military purposes most directly 
affects the consumer interest. 

Our first and most fundamental concern is therefore with 
the problems of insuring the production and availability of 
suficient supplies of consumer goods. Only by insuring the 
availability of the actual things which go to make up the 
consumer standard of living can the problems of consumers 
be met in any fundamental way. No amount of wise buying, 
of informed salesmanship, or even of price regulation can 
be of use to consumers in the absence of the things to buy 
or sell or price. It avails consumers little to know what 
qualities to look for in aluminum kitchenware if such 
kitchenware is not to be on the market... .. 

I have laid stress on the problem of supply from the point 
of view of both production and allocation because this is the 
basic problem of consumer protection and because it is the 
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These in turn are largely functions of environment. They 
reflect the influence of such powerful conditioning forces 
as custom, religion, fashion, imitation, advertising. ... . 

The technique of budgeting supplemented with a rational 
set of values is indicated as helpful consumer education to 
meet the problem of choice. 

A second problem consumers face is that of buying goods 
and services. Living in an economy of specialization and 
exchange, choices lead to satisfactions through purchases 
made in the marketplace. This involves choosing a specific 
item from among many offered. . Consumer-buying 
education includes the use of technical information and 
development of wise market practices. 

The consumer's third problem is that of using the items 
purchased so as to receive maximum satisfaction and in 
creased wellbeing. This involves the final act of consump- 
tion. It is the point at which anticipated satisfaction becomes 
realized if a wise choice has been made; if a good purchase 
has been made; and if the commodity has been prepared 
Properly for final maximum enjoyment. 


How can consumer education be adapted to meet specific 
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separate thing: informative labeling, milk for school chil- 


dren, rehousing, better teeth, improvement of advertising; 
all without much relationship of the parts to the whole. 
Home economists are in the most favorable position of any 
group to see consumers’ problems as a whole and to empha- 
size the whole standard of living, all its values and all its 
costs in relationship to one another. 

At this round table also was presented the need for seeing 
the whole picture before we could do successful national 
planning. Since national resources are limited, we must 
know the relative importance and the relative costs of work 
in nutrition, in housing, in public health, so as to feature 
the most important things first. It was brought out that 
home economists had been engaged in consumer education 
tor years before the term consumer education came into 
general use; and that now that we are setting forth on new 
policies of national planning, home economists again have a 
unique opportunity for leadership in presenting a vision of 


the country’s needs interrelated and as a whole. 


aspect of the work of my Division which is least conspicuous 
to the public and upon which you as consumer educators have 
the least available information. 

I have stressed it for another reason, because it is the 
basis for what may be the most significant contribution 
growing out of the representation of consumer interest in 
defense. We all know that the traditional emphasis on 
the producer point of view has led to restrictive tendencies 
in our economy. Profits have been sought out of high prices 
and low volume. The American productive system has been 
operating way below capacity and has failed to give us the 
level of living of which it is capable. 

The fundamental consumer interest is in the actual things 
which go to make up daily living. The introduction of this 
point of view into public policy will create a continual 
pressure against restrictive tendencies and toward the full 
operation of our economy which alone can give us a sound 


basis tor the democratic future we are seeking to defend. 


needs? If its central purpose is to promote consumer welfare 
by preparing consumers better to meet problems of choice, 
purchase and use, then the general framework of a program 
of consumer education is indicated at all educational levels 
from the elementary through the adult. All consumers young 
and old, rural and urban, big town and small town, need 
help in meeting one or all of these three problems. All of 
them must make purchases, but buying in a city involves 
advantages and disadvantages not found in a small town. 
All of them wish to use their purchases so as to enjoy 
maximum satisfaction but cooking for two with gas in a 
kitchenette is vastly different from cooking for six on a 
coal or wood burning range. 

The task of adapting consumer education to meet specific 
needs resolves itself into one of emphasis and method. The 
influence of fashion may be stronger in cities while custom 
may be a more powerful force in small towns and rural 
areas. This may show itself in choosing, in buying and in 
using. If it does, consumer educators should evaluate these 
and other conditioning forces and give them the proper 
emphasis in their program of consumer education. 
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crimson and fragrant, fresh from 
the garden! Are you one who eats 
them confidently and next day blossoms 
forth with large itchy red hives? When 
the first attack subsides, do you try 
again—with like but worse results? If 
so, you are allergic to strawberries. 

Strawberries are not, however, the 
only food that can produce hives; nor 
are hives the only way foods can make 
us miserable. Do you remember the 


“sick headache,” that is 


old-fashioned 


: erreting Ont eo | Mergies 


By Marion L. Conrad, Davis, California 


now called migraine? Well, food is a 
possible cause of that malady. 
Numerous careful tests during the 
past twenty years have revealed that 
some of our highly respected foods, 
wheat, milk and 
actually unsafe for many persons. 


such as egys, are 

These allergic individuals absorb cer- 
tain proteins, improperly digested, di- 
rectly into the blood stream, thus suf- 
fering a protein poisoning or shock. No 
bodily tissue is exempt; the culprit may 
cause asthma, sinusitis, eczema or other 
difficulty. 

Scientists do not know why a person 
can eat certain foods and not others, 
but they have clinical evidence that 
this is true. Should we use it? We 


utilize electricity without 
exactly what it is. We can observe 
what food allergy does and can repro- 
duce our results, so why not use this 
knowledge as a means of restoring 
health and avoiding trouble? 

Human nutrition is a highly indi- 
vidual problem. Have you noticed the 
thin man who eats enormous amounts? 
His intake is no indication of the food 
he actually uses. Children amply pro- 
vided milk, 
balanced diets are often poorly nour- 
ished. We recognize individual differ- 
ences in mental and psychological re- 
Why, then, try to cast 
everyone in the same dietary mold? 


with vitamins and well 


quirements. 


No single food is indispensable. 
Nature offers a wide variety so you 
are seldom obliged to eat anything that 
But you 
may eat a wrong food for years with 


proves clearly detrimental. 
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knowing. 


no digestive upset, not knowing that 
it is harmful. The tolerances—true 
and false—that we build up for most 
of the common foods make detective 
work a necessity. 

Suppose Mr. Foster discovers after 
repeated tests—with himself the guinea- 
pig—that milk, the 
causes his sinus trouble, for which nu- 


“perfect food,” 
merous operations have brought but 
temporary help. Since he flourishes 
without milk, but becomes extremely 
sick with milk in his diet, he should 


avoid, for some time, even cream, but- 
ter and cooked foods containing milk. 
By readjusting his diet, he need suffer 
no deficiencies. 

After Molly Crane finds out that 
bread, the staff of life, has been giv- 
fifteen breath- 
wheat 


ing her asthma for 


less years, she will renounce 
gladly. Or if it is impossible to change 
the habits of years, at least she knows 
why she is wheezing. The worry is 
gone. 

Lucy Owens, just seventeen, has 
eczema all over her hands and arms. 
Lotions, vitamins, tonics and_ light 
treatments have scarcely relieved the 
symptoms. In ferreting out her diet, 
she finds “the egg that grows the chick 
from scratch’—an admirable food for 
the chick and many, many persons—is 
not safe for her. 

Granted that allergies can cause ill- 
ness in many subtle ways, how can you 
find which food is your trouble-maker ? 
Guessing doesn’t help much and may 
waste valuable time. Skin testing, so 
successful for pollens, is not depend- 
able for foods. Many very sensitive 
persons react to no skin tests; others, 
willy-nilly, react to great numbers in- 
accurately. Such tests, though clues, 
should never be considered final. The 
pudding is tested not only in the eat- 
ing but also in its effect. 

Along with food allergy one must 
consider the possibility of other types 
of allergy. No factor should be neg- 
lected. 

To help in this detective work, trial 
diets have been devised which, if prop- 


erly adjusted to you, ferret out the 
facts. Starting with the premise that 
any food is innocent until it is proved 
guilty, the first trial diet consists of 
foods to which few people react, mod- 
ified by what you may already know. 
It usually consists of meat, potato, 
some vegetables and a few fruits. If 
the chief offenders are eliminated, the 
minor ones may right themselves and 
may never need to come out of the 
diet. 

Since more meat is used when milk 
and eggs are not in the diet, it is well 
to determine which meats are best 
adapted to you. Usually beef or lamb 
proves to be the best major. Then, 
for variety, take minor amounts of 
such other meats, fish, or fowl as go 
well with you. Of course, it is possible 
to be allergic to one or more meats 
but careful tests show that wheat, milk 
and eggs are more commonly at fault. 

A list of foods that relieve the main 
symptoms and keep you feeling well 
affords a base from which you can test 
each food in turn. You should remain 
on this safe list a month or longer to 
rid the body of previously 
formed. You are also setting a new 
standard for “feeling well.” 

By the diagnostic procedure of add- 
ing one food at a time to the diet that 
works, you learn what you can and 
cannot eat to keep well. This is your 
basic diet, tailor-made. Since it will 
not fit your neighbor, do not try to pass 
it along. From this point, what you do 
with the knowledge gleaned is up to 
you, Breaking the rules cheats no one 


poisons 


but yourself. 

This regime is no hardship to those 
who have been ill. Good health more 
than compensates for the few restric- 
tions. Even children soon learn self- 
discipline by linking cause and effect. 
After restrictive 
than any diet can be. 


all, illness is more 


No one can catch your allergy. The 
worst that can happen is for someone 
to consider you a pest. To avoid such 
situations, apply psychology to the sit- 
uation. Tell your hostess in advance 
and then keep still at the party. It is 
even possible to eat a snack before you 
go out to dine. 

No one seems to pity a man who goes 
into a restaurant and quietly orders 
tenderloin steak, French 


clear soup, 


fried fresh spinach, 
olives, celery, pickles, combination salad 
French fresh straw- 


berries with sugar, mints, coffee. Yet 


potatoes, peas, 


with dressing, 


this happens to be a carefully selected 
(Concluded on page 190) 
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THE HARDER THE SPORT, the more food- 
energy is required. Bread helps supply sus- 
tained food-energy needed for endurance 
straight through the game. 


TO THE GIRL who longs for leadership—in 
Sports, in school, in social life—bread at 
every meal helps to supply food-energy 
needed for daily tasks and hours of fun. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
tdeal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food... 
contributes valuable minerals, in- 
cluding calcium and phosphorus 
-. and ts nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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MORE PLANES and more trained 

pilots ... one of our national needs. 

And—just as important—a sound, 

.. well-balanced diet to help main- 
— fitness and efficiency. 


And BREAD is one of the 
best sources of Food-Energy 


HYSICAL FITNESS... a well- 

balanced national diet —these 
are invaluable allies in America’s 
great program for increasing 
national strength. 

Among the foods which supply 
food-energy needed for physical 
fitness, one of the best and 
cheapest is bread. 

Though primarily an abundant 
source of necessary food-energy, 
bread also offers other valuable 
nutrients needed by the body. Made 
with milk, as it usually is today, 
bread contains high-quality proteins 


for muscle repair and growth... 
and valuable minerals, including 
calcium and phosphorus. 


In your classroom work, stress 
the value of bread for good eating, 
good nutrition and economy. leach 
your pupils to give bread or toast a 
major role in every menu! 

For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
YOre IN: Y. 5 


ie 


FOOD FOR THE NATION! And bread 
—so easy and economical to buy— 
offers a wealth of nourishment. 





OST GIRLS want an exciting 
summer—new scenes, new ex- 
periences, fun and recreation. Any girl 
can have all of these and money be- 
sides if she takes a job as a waitress in 
a summer resort. And she will have a 
good chance to study people and their 
reactions, an experience which anyone 
who wishes to be diplomatic must have. 

Last summer I was a waitress in a 
clubhouse at a mountain resort. It was 
a valuable experience and it was fun. 
I thought I would miss the good times 
we had on our farm in the summer but 
when I reached this private club in the 
lower Adirondacks with a lake right at 
the doorstep and met boys and girls of 
my own age working there, I changed 
my mind. 


I felt a sudden panic as I drove with 
my family to the clubhouse. What 
would the work be like? Could I get 
along with the other girls? Where 
was | When we 
reached the grounds, I walked bravely 
into the largest building, and the mana- 


supposed to go? 


ger, who expected me, visited with my 
parents while a bellhop took me to the 
dormitory where I was to live with the 
other waitresses and the chambermaids. 
After meeting these friendly girls my 
panic lessened. 

My real work did not begin that 
night; however, I watched the pro- 
cedure in the dining room and kitchen. 
Observing the girls taking orders and 
using many dishes to serve them con- 
fused me at first, but as I followed the 
waitresses from the dining room to the 
kitchen I gained a little assurance. Nor 
did it take long to discover what the 
main difficulties would be, for that night 
I realized how tired feet can get from 
standing and walking. 

A harder problem was that of getting 
along well with the persons for whom 
we worked, After we had finished the 
day’s job, the head waitress was apt 
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Y Cunted a Thay 


By Ruth E. Pierce, Senior in the 
New York State College of Home Economics 


at Cornell University, Ithaca 


to call one of us back to clean a few 
crumbs off a sidestand or to raise a 
When she was dis- 
charged, we all breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. We also had two different head 
chefs, both of them highly tempera- 
The first, a Frenchman, was 


window shade. 


mental. 
mannerly but quick tempered. I soon 
learned to step carefully and to say 
“Dlease” and “thank you,” and I found 
that when I passed on to him compli- 
ments from the guests about his cook- 
ing, he filled my orders promptly. I 
worked hard to win his favor and I 
was sorry when he left, because the 
next chef was even harder to please. 
He, too, liked praise, but he seemed 
to enjoy discharging people, and he 
called the 
squad,” dismissing a dishwasher or a 


started what we “firing 
store boy at least once a week for little 
or no reason. I felt that I had accom- 
plished something when I won his favor 
by not arguing and by remaining re- 
spectful. 

Relationships with the guests were 
also given serious and careful con- 
sideration, for although most guests 
were “good sports,” some were eccen- 
tric and whimsical. I tried, neverthe- 
less, to cater to their notions no mat- 
ter how foolish they seemed to me. 
And I found that it paid, for tips in- 
creased with the amount of attention 
given to details. 

As I learned to curb my tongue and 
to control my own feelings I began to 
watch for individual preferences and 
to use them as a means of making peo- 
ple happy. 
was fun as well as work, for I studied 
them as I their 
learned a great deal about human na- 


Dealing with these guests 


served meals and 
ture from their conversation. 

Even more fun than watching the 
guests was having good times after 
work. Employees were not allowed 
to use the tennis courts at the club, 


but on some afternoons we were able 


to get a ride to a nearby town where 
we could play—when our feet felt espe- 
cially tough. During time off in the 
afternoon or evening, we sometimes 
followed trails through the mountains, 
but usually slept part of the time and 
then went swimming, rain or shine. 

Saturday was the big night when 
everyone “went to town.” Of course 
we were tired, but in spite of that we 
would go to a movie or a dance, for 
after working all week we felt more 
like having a good time than like sleep- 
ing. We spent more money on Satur- 
day than we did during the week, and 
we felt free to spend for movies, sodas 
and music because we had earned the 
money ourselves. 


Nevertheless, our expenditures were 
not great, for we wanted to save most 
of our wages and tips. Many, like 
myself, used this money for clothes or 
school expenses in the fall. We each 
earned about $130, an average amount 
for such jobs in that part of the coun- 
try. Earnings are less in many other 
waitress jobs but I know of a few in 
which girls earned up to $250. Lucky 
the girl who can find such a job! 

Offsetting the hard work, small 
wages and the loss of social status that 
accompanies most waitress jobs, is the 
certainty of finding values of far 
greater importance. I gained much 
more than money when I had to win 
the good will of the chef, the head wait- 
ress and the guests, and yet keep their 
demands from conflicting. I learned to 
adapt myself to fellow workers, whose 
aims differed widely from mine, for 
most of them had no ambitions beyond 
the type of work they were now doing. 
I led a healthy outdoor life with more 
recreation than I had at home; and be- 
ing used to the independence of college 
life, I learned what really hard, dis 
ciplined work under authority meant. 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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| he place of One of the newest nutritional warnings is 
against unbalanced diets in summer—de 
ficient in proteins, minerals and vitamins. 
The body needs its daily supply of these 
essentials in summer as in winter. Hence 
the new emphasis on meat as the center 
* piece of summer meals—because it liber- 
In the ally provides all three of these factors. 
Here are suggestions for nourishing, time- 
hot weather menu saving summer meats. 
ere 
pe- 
the 
nes 
me THRIFTY SUM- Large Roast Provides Basis 
nd MER ‘‘ROASTS’’ of Many Summer Meals 
Beef Chuck Pot Roast A roast may be prepared in the cool of the 
hen RolledShoulderofLamb morning and served hot or cold for dinner. 
ree eee | With the modern oven and present low 
a ushion Lamb Shoulder temperature cooking methods it needs 
Meat Loaf very little watching and does not heat the 
for Stuffed Veal Shoulder kitchen. Alarge, economical roast provides 
ore plenty of leftovers which can be served as 
ep- cold slices, sandwiches, creamed or cas- 
at serole dishes during the week with very 
| little time spent in the kitchen. 
and 
das 
the 
THRIFTY TIME- Timesaving Ideas for 
ie SAVING MEATS Daylight-Saving Time 
nos 
like Hamburgers Suggested for meals that will give the ap- 
a Lamb Patties petizing and satisfying enjoyment which 
i ha Chane meat always affords, with little time spent 
“ach am —— woe in preparation. For a hearty meal-in-one, 
yunt Ground Meat Grill pan-broil or broil with other foods. For 
yun- Cubed Steak outdoor cooking, many of the meats listed 
her are perennial favorites. 
v in 
icky 
mall 
we: READY-TO- SERVE Ready-to-Serve Meats 
the 
fas MEATS More than 150 different varieties to choose 
al Liver Sausage (Braun- from... liver a frankfurters, bo 
y schweiger or Liver- logna, and many others. They’re all food 
win , " ; ; —no waste. Easy to handle. Easy to keep. 
vait- outs.” a 4 A wurst) A snap to serve. 
their et NU. Bologna 
-d to . ~ S Luncheon Meats 
hose mo A ~ Salami and Cervelat 
for “ . Se a Frankfurters 
“ ~~ 
yond | 
fs | MEDICAL 
oie ASSN. 
1 be- Because it’s so easy to feel that it’s just ‘‘too hot to eat,’’ summertime on Foods 
llege menus should please the eye and tempt the palate. The homemaker must 
7 make each meal look so tempting and taste so good that despite climb- ais sea! seeone shat oll state 
nt. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ments made in this advertise 
ing temperatures, mealtime will still be a pleasure. oe ec cad ieee at oe 
. on foods and Nutrition of the 
AMERICAN MEA T INSTITUTE, Chicago American Medical Association. 
MICS MAY, 1941 
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Fight Cancer With Knowledge 


By C. C. Little, Sc.D. 


OW good an economist are you? 
Mrs. Jones, home economics 
teacher at the Grand City High School, 
was a marked success in her profession. 
She gave practical advice on food, 
clothing, shelter, budgeting and other 
affairs of the home in an interesting 
and inspiring manner. More than this, 
she spent much of her leisure time 
reading current literature in her field. 
She was intensely interested in avoiding 
both material and human waste and in 
making home life more happy and efh- 
cient. 

In due time Mrs. Jones reached that 
stage in her own life where physiologi- 
cal changes occur and are apt to disrupt 
not only the physical but the psycho- 
logical course of events. She had been 
so busy professionally that she had 
neglected to acquire up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the ordinary physio- 
logical manifestations ot that  periud. 
Irregularities which occurred were, in 
her mind, merely to be expected. She 
had never taken the pains to get more 
accurate information. She, therefore, 
neglected the symptoms of irregularity 
and went about her work. 

Within a year she was appointed a 
supervisor of home economics and was 
about to enter the most important era 
of her professional influence. Almost 
simultaneously she discovered that the 
symptoms which she had _ neglected 
meant that she had cancer of the 
uterus. Her professional career ended 
abruptly. Was she a good economist? 

Miss Robinson, an __ outstanding 
younger woman in the field of home 
economics, was an instructor in a large 
college department. She was doing éx- 
cellent work and was in line for pro- 
motion to an assistant professorship. 

One day while getting dressed she 
noticed a small, painless lump in her 
left breast which seemed to her harm- 
less because it did not hurt. She, there- 
fore, paid no attention to it. The lump 
grew slowly and painlessly while Miss 
Robinson went about her business, 
building what was apparently to be a 
brilliant and outstanding career. 

In the course of her contacts with 


business and professional women she 


ran across a member of the Women’s 
Field Army Against Cancer who casu- 
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ally remarked that a painless lump in 
the breast often was the first sign or 
symptom of this disease. Miss Robin- 
son reacted promptly and intelligently. 
She went to her doctor who in turn 
referred her to a hospital for examina- 
tion. There she was found to have a 
cancer, the stage of which was on the 
border line of curability. In other 
words, she had delayed unwisely, but 
perhaps not fatally. Had she gone to 
the doctor when she first noticed the 
tiny lump, she would almost certainly 
have been cured. As it was, we must 
leave her fate and the answer to 





Home Economics at 
Santiago College 
(Continued from page 163) 





country if you were asked suddenly, as 
I was, “how many meters of material 
will I need for this pair of pajamas?” 

I found a comparatively new home 
economics department, consisting of a 
well equipped laboratory kitchen with 
desks for sixteen, an electric refrig- 
erator, gas and electric ranges, a sep- 
arate dining room, a well equipped 
sewing room and another small room 
which we now use as a laundry. My 
arrival coincided with a change in the 
home economics course to include all 
ninth and tenth grade girls, and the 
increased load necessitated the services 
of a second teacher, Senora Marina 
Contesse de Kocher, a Chilean trained 
home economist from the Instituto 
Pedagogico of the University of Chile. 

Senora de Kocher and I worked out 
a course of study and the schedule was 
so arranged that she teaches a group 
one term in Spanish and I have the 
same group the next term in English. 
We teach both foods and clothing 
classes and all students alternate terms 
in clothing and foods. The classes vary 
from fifteen to twenty-five students 
and each class has a double labora- 
tory period and two single lecture pe- 
riods a week. Incidentally, all work in 
the College is in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish 


and South America and thus gain pro- 


as students are from both North 









whether she was a good economist in 
doubt. 

Both of these women either wasted 
or came near wasting their best years, 
Both of them could have avoided this 
by contacting the nearest division of the 
Women’s Field Army Against Cancer 
or its parent organization, the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
‘They would have been given free liter- 
ature and would, in turn, have been 
activated and inspired to spread the 
information about cancer to their stu- 
dents and friends. 

Every year between 25,000 and 30,- 
000 women die of cancer. At least 75% 
of them could be saved if they knew 
the early symptoms and _ reacted 
promptly and intelligently. The good 
economist avoids needless waste and 
helps others to do likewise. 


ficiency in both languages. Classes are 
grouped according to language pro- 
ficiency. 

The course of study is based on that 
used by progressive schools in the 
United States and textile 
study, clothing construction, individual 
wardrobe selection, and choice and 
preparation of food on a meal basis. In 
the second year a course is given on 
“The Home and The Family” which 
includes child care, care of the house, 
budgeting etc., and a discussion of 
marriage and personal relationships. 
When you consider that many Chilean 
girls marry very young — sometimes 
soon after graduation from the College 
—and that Chile has the highest infant 
mortality rate in the world (as high 
as five hundred per thousand in some 
areas and two hundred and seventy per 
thousand for the country as a whole) 
the importance of this course can read- 


includes 


ily be realized. 

Any teacher in a foreign country 
must learn to adapt her ideas and view- 
points considerably, as I soon found 
out. We use United States textbooks, 
food charts and magazines but the les- 
sons and some of the techniques, meth- 
ods and equipment suggested must be 
changed especially in the foods classes. 
For example, I was surprised to find 
such a marked difference in the abili- 
ties of beginning students in sewing 
and in the kitchen, Practically all of 
them know how to sew well, how t 
select patterns etc., but they almost 
invariably lack even the slightest abil- 
ity in anything to do with kitchen tech- 
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niques. This is due to the fact that all 
housework is done by servants and 
many girls have literally never handled 
a pot or a pan until they come into 
the laboratory kitchen. Dish washing 
develops untold difficulties under such 
conditions. Girls have no understand- 
ing of how to go about it or why they 
should use separate rinse water after 
washing the dishes. Since they have 
had whatever with 
cooking I find that many processes 


no experience 
have to be taught first by demonstra- 
tion and even pictorially—drawing pic- 
tures on the blackboard of the steps in 
mixing muffins does more to get over 
the idea than any amount of talking 
Names of utensils are utterly new 
to many of the girls and, of course, 
some of our North American stand- 
ard kitchen equipment is entirely un- 
known. Until very recently it has been 





impossible to buy measuring cups in 

Santiago unless they were imported— | 
and so, very expensive. Rotary egg- 
beaters are also scarce and expensive. 
Waffle irons proved an exciting nov- 
elty. Hot muffins were news to many 
of the girls. Meats are cut in a very 
different manner that the 
United States use the meat 
charts mainly to compare cuts with 
those sold in Chile and to show rea- 
sons for the different cooking methods. 


from in 


and I[ 


Foods, 
much 


different—not so 
but the 
way in which they are used. Recipes 
often have to be changed and substitu- 


too, are 


the foods themselves, 


tions made for foods that cannot be 


found here—molasses, dates, pecans 
and tapioca, all good standbys in most 
home economics classes are “out” here. 
We melt dark brown crude sugar to 
make a that 


makes and 


substitute for molasses 


pretty fair gingerbread 
cookies, and use raisins and prunes in 
some recipes as a substitute for dates. 
It's very difficult to find seeded raisins, 
too, and I have learned to appreciate 
the labor involved in 


cake in the “old days.” 


making fruit 

All our foods classes are taught on 
the meal plan and here again I found 
certain problems that were new to me. 
Chilean breakfasts are like European 
ones—coftee The of 
cereals and fruits for breakfast is often 
a new idea and the kinds and varieties 
ot cereals we use astonish the Chilean 
students. 


and bread. use 


I have bought some of the 
mported ones, especially such varieties 
a putfed wheat 
Teady-to serve 


and other 
Varieties, just to ac- 
quaint them with the different types. 
Incidentally, in the shops these ready-to- | 


or rice 
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vTi a. EXPERIMENT 


These tested recipes 
demonstrate how suc- 
cessfully Irradiated 
Pet Milk can be used 
jn place of cream and 
whipping cream to 
make creamy-smootn, 
rich-flavored frozen 
desserts that are 
more wholesome and 
less expensive. 
VANILLA ICE CREAM 
Freeze in mechanical refrigertor 


5% B 


d frozen desserts and 
h sauces to serve over them can be 
s in the varied collection, 
ym the Pet Milk Expefi- 
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PET MILK COMPANY, 1447e Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge copies of “Frozen Desserts” 


rye ‘ TV ol ( on ® 
ee) I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 


Name Address 


City State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 











serve imported cereals go by the gener- 
cornflakes,” any kind of oat- 
meal, local or imported, is called 
“quaker,” and all baking powder is 
“Royal”—in fact the girls even use the 
word in writing their recipes instead of 
writing out “baking powder.” Talk 
about the value of a trade-mark! 


““ 


ic term 


Milk, that is fresh milk, is still used 
very little as a beverage in the average 
Chilean home. Breakfast coffee, served 
to all ages, is usually half coffee and 
half boiled milk, carefully strained to 
remove the “skin.” Tea, very strong, 
is also served with boiled milk in the 
same way. Both pasteurization and 
home refrigeration is comparatively 
new here, so that it has long been the 
custom to boil milk to keep it. The 
Government, as part of a health educa- 
tion program, is trying to encourage 
the use of pasteurized milk and to teach 


mothers that it is safe to use such milk 
without boiling it. Within the past few 
months, however, it is interesting to 
note that “milk bars” are being opened 
under Government supervision in vari- 
ous sections of the city and milk and 
milk products are sold inexpensively in 
an effort to get the people used to 
drinking fresh milk. Now they seem 
to be very popular and are crowded at 
all hours. 

In the sewing classes there is not so 
much difference. The girls are used 
to sewing at home and some of them 
sew very well. Paper patterns, as we 
know them in the United States, are 
expensive and difficult to get, so that it 
is necessary to spend some time on 
simple pattern drafting and to help 
each girl make a standard pattern for 
herself. 

In December I finished my first year 


of teaching in Chile and am_ looking 
forward with pleasure to next year. 
Part of this year’s vacation will be 
given over to summer courses at the 
University of Chile and in the remain- 
ing six weeks I hope to travel over 
more of this country. I feel that I 
have learned a great deal since [ 
reached Chile. It is extremely interest- 
ing to know how people in another Jand 
live, to study the different food and 
home customs and to see what is being 
done in the way of education, sanita- 
tion and public health. Yes, this has 
been a stimulating and often exciting 
experience and I am sure I _ have 
learned more than I have taught. 

* The Directora of the College is Miss 
Elizabeth Caton Mason, who assumed charge 
in 1933 and whose wise and_ broad-visioned 
direction and sympathetic understanding has 
done much to encourage that “educational 
interchange between the United States and 


Chile” which was one of the aims of the 
founders. 





A Consumer Education Study in an Elementary School 


By Elizabeth S. McGovern, Home Economics Instructor, Paterson, N. 3. 


A S a purchaser, the child gets most 
of his experience in the grocery 


store or market selecting canned goods. 


To aid in making the child a wise buy- 
er, a project was recently planned and 
adapted to elementary grade level in 
the Homemaking course of two Pater- 
son schools. Every girl in the fifth to 
eighth grades inclusive participated in 
organizing a simple chart which would 
aid her in selecting canned goods best 
suited to her family’s need. 

A valuable contact was made with 
the home when the children gathered 
the empty cans of products that had 
been used in the preparation of family 
meals. This aroused interest among 
the girls’ parents, an interest that was 
put to good use later. The children 
were instructed to observe the con- 
tents as each new can was opened at 
home and, when it was possible, to re- 
port the measured or counted contents. 
As the cans were brought into the 
classroom, each can and its label be- 
came a part of the day’s lesson. This 
project was carried on over a period of 
several weeks so that the wide variety 
of cans assembled gave an excellent 
choice of those best suited to empha- 
size buying points. 

The next step in the study was the 


organization of charts to point out im- 
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portant purchasing points. The pupils 
decided that the following would be 
most helpful: 

1. Size of can. (Familiarity with sizes 
of cans and their approximate contents 
would aid in buying to prevent waste 
and to assure enough for the family’s 
need. ) 

2. Brand names and their reliability. 
(The packer’s name sometimes helps 
when the brand name is not familiar.) 
3. Style of pack. (Sliced, whole, cut, 
broken pieces, etc.) 

4. Color of product and name _ of 
variety. 

5. Type of syrup or seasoning. 

6. Source of (Particu- 
larly helpful in canned fish and meat.) 


commodity. 


7. Suggested recipes. 

8. Comparison of costs with quality. 
9. Meaning of weight on label. 

10. Value of lining to prevent discol- 
oration of the product. 

11. Meaning of “Below U.S. Standard 


but not illegal.” (Uses of product.) 
12. Samples of informative labels. 

All of these buying points were 
printed in simple terms on big charts 
and the cans that best illustrated each 
point were selected and mounted with 
heavy cord strung through the top and 
a hole punched in the bottom. 

What are the uses of a guide chart 
of this kind once it has been com- 
This chart is being used as a 
classes 


pleted ? 
constant reference in foods 
when new cans are opened and when 
purchases are being planned. It forms 
an excellent basis for discussion in 
Parent-Teacher and Parent-Pupil food 
study groups. It is an instructive type 
of exhibit for parent visiting days and 
a source of interest and help to boys 
in the school who need this information 
when mother sends them to “buy a can 
of peaches.” 

This study indicates that the whole 
can is more effective for the younger 
child than the label alone. It is more 
real. However, for the high school 
and parent study groups, the label will 
serve to illustrate all buying points ex- 
cept can sizes. 

We feel that as greater interest is 
aroused in can labeling, there will be 
increased public demand for well Jab- 
eled government graded canned goods. 
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Be Courteous, Please 
A One-Act Pantomime 


By Helen Haney 
Ironton High School, Ohio 
Ruth N. Foster, Teacher 


CHaracTters —A_ Girl, a_ Boy, 
Mother, a Father and a Reader 


SiGNs—to be pinned on curtain 
SHOW 
Her Livinc Room 
—on standards 
SCHOOL 
Her HOME 


—to be shown when needed 
7:30 
Goop NIGHT 
THE STAGE— 
Reader stands at one side. 
Living room set-up back stage at 
one side. 
Theatre set-up back stage at other 
side. 
Signs arranged in relation to en- 
pre- 


trances and exits for ease in 


senting pantomime. 
The story—(Read before a microphone) 


1, A boy and a girl were walking 
home from school one evening. 

. He asked her if she would like to 
go to the show tomorrow night. 
(He points to show sign) 

. She showed enthusiasm and_ said 
she would like to go very much. 

. He asked her what time and she 
said 7:30. (She points to 7:30 sign) 

. He hands her books to her and bids 
her adieu. 

. When he came the next night she 
was ready to go and she invited 
him in to meet her parents. 

. She introduced them this way— 
Mother, this is Brian Crawford. 
Brian, this is my Mother. Dad 
this is Brian. The two men shook 
hands. 

. She asked him if he wanted to go 
to the show now or wait awhile. 
He said he would like to go now. 

. She got her coat and he helped her 
put it on. 

. They said good night to the family 
and he opened the door for her. 

. When they got outside he walked 
on the side nearest the curb. 

. At the theater he bought the tickets 
and she waited at the side for him. 

- He opened the door for her and 
gave the man the tickets. 

~ He took his coat off in the lobby 
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so that he would not disturb the 
people in the theater. She waited 
for him. 

. There was no usher so he found 
suitable seats. 

. She left her coat on. 

. After the show he went out to the 
aisle first. 

. When they got in the aisle he fol- 
lowed her. 

. He put his coat on in the lobby. 

. Then he opened the door for her. 

. As they were walking along they 
decided to get something to eat. 


Un 


. As it was not late when they got 
home she invited him in. 

. He was polite and accepted the in- 
vitation. 

. He helped her take off her coat, 
and she showed him where to put 
his coat. 

. They sat down. 

. When he got ready to leave, she 
told him what a lovely time she 
had had. While he was putting 
his coat on he told her he had had a 
grand time also. 

27. Then they said goodnight. 


‘With Food 


Tell your students these unusual facts 
about grapefruit. They'll put a lot of fun 





signee SHARP, tangy flavor of grapefruit 
was too much for sweet-toothed West 
Indians, years ago. They shied away from 
grapefruit, called it “the forbidden fruit.” 


Your students will be interested to hear 
that “forbidden fruit’’ gives us the grape- 
fruit juice we find so stimulating as a break- 
fast drink or an appetizer. Explain to them 
that the tart flavor of canned grapefruit 
juice makes it a grand ingredient for punch. 


* * * 


The tartness of grapefruit juice is mislead- 
ing. Although orange juice tastes a great 
deal sweeter, it has only slightly more 
sugar than grapefruit juice., 

* * * 
Tell your students this surprising fact when 
you explain the nutritional value of can- 
ned grapefruit juice with its rich supply of 
Vitamin C and its natural fruit Sugars. 


By crossing grapefruit with tangerines, 
horticulturists produce “‘squirtless grape- 


into a lesson on canned grapefruit juice. 


fruit.’”’ The name of this “‘squirtless grape- 
fruit” is tangelo. Of the tangelo the 
Department of Agriculture said, ‘““There is 
little or no tendency for the juice to squirt 
when the spoon is inserted in the segment.” 
* * * 
When you tell your students about “‘squirt- 
less grapefruit’, tell them how canning 
eliminates all the inconveniences of grape- 
fruit ... the squirting, the squeezing, and 
the seeding. 


Why not give your students a lesson on 
canned grapefruit juice soon? 
* * * 
1. 1940, U.S. Dept. Agr. Circular No. 549 
2. 1938 J. Am. Med. Assoc. 110,650 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 





In an early issue of this magazine, 
will appear another “Fun With Food”’ 
feature. You are invited to contribute 
any unusual or interesting fact about 
food. Acceptable contributions will 
be printed in ““Fun With Food,” giv- 
ing the author credit. Address ‘Fun 
With Food,” Dept. P-541, American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















next step is to write to several possi- 
. " : bilities in the early spring. The letter 

I Carried a Tray 
(Continued from page 178) and legible. It should tell the girl’s gen- 
eral health and abilities, her experience, 


of application should be neat, concise 





including even such things as serving at 

If a girl wants such a position, she school or church banquets, and her edu- 
should first look around among her cation. It is wise to enclose a recent 
acquaintances for someone who has small photograph and an extra postage 
worked in summer resorts or for per- stamp for reply. Probably all the let- 


sons who spend their vacations at such ters will not be answered, but it is 


places. “They may give her addresses advisable to follow up even such an in 
of suitable places to work or, better definite answer as that the employer is 


still, they may know the manager! The not sure how many waitresses he will 


‘eaansaiie owe LX®PPLPP PPI III 


DOLE PINEAPPLE 
LUNCHEON SALAD 
* 


HOT BRAN MUFFINS 
* 


HOT COCOA 


MAKE THE DRESSING FIRST 


2 tablespoons butter ly teaspoon dry mustard 1 egg. or 2 yolks 

2 tablespoons flour ly teaspoon paprika 14 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon celery salt Syrup (1Y% cups) from a No.2! 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
or ty feaspoon salt can of Dole Pineapple Slices 


Melt butter in a saucepan, stir in flour mixed with celery salt, mustard and paprika, and cook, stirring, until 
blended. (Just like making white sauce, isn’t it?) Add the cold pineapple syrup and stir constantly until 
smoothly thickened. Beat the egg with the sugar and lemon ». Gradually add the hot mixture to the egg, 
stirring constantly; then turn the entire mixture back into the saucepan and heat gently for about a min- 
ute, stirring all the time like making 
soft custard, Remove from heat, cool, 
and chill, At serving time, whip ') cup 
of heavy cream and fold in; or thin with 
1, cup of cream or top milk. Serves 8. THEN ASSEMBLE THE SALAD 
8 slices of Dole Pineapple, | cup thinly sliced celery 
drained and chilled 1 cup coarsely cut dates, 
Lettace cooked pranes, or 
'y cup coarsely chopped nuts dried apricots (may 
2 pints cottage cheese be omitted 


On 8 luncheon-sized plates arrange lettuce leaves (or 
use shredded lettuce, saving the crisp inner leaves for 
garnishing). Next comes a slice of pineapple, lightly 
sprinkled with chopped nuts. Now lightly mix the 
cottage cheese, celery, and dried fruit, and heap a 
generous mound (about 84 eup) of th fruited cottage 
cheese at the side of each pineapple slice, partially 
covering the pineapple. Yop with a fluff of whipped 
cream dressing and a whole nutmeat if you like. 














need. ‘This second letter should be 
sent just before the resort opens to let 
the manager know that the applicant 
still desires to be considered. A girl 
may be disappointed thinking she has 
not landed a job, and then a notice may 
come just a few days before time for 
the work to begin. Last minute notices 
are not bad, however, because they 
leave less time for worry. 

A girl can have this grand experience 
if she is willing to work long, hard 
hours and to be treated at times as 
socially inferior. If she can stand the 
strain, she can have work and recrea- 
tion with persons her own age, an op- 
portunity to be on her own, a good out- 
door life, plenty of spending money and 
the equivalent of a college course in 


human relationships. 





Demonstrations and 
National Defense 


(Continued from page 170) 





Dried peaches were another surplus 
commodity that presented a problem in 
the school lunchroom. A student demon- 
strator showed how to use them suc- 
cessfully in a cobbler and a whip. 

Another successful demonstration il- 
lustrated the wise use of grades A, B 
and C tomatoes. In this case, the stu- 
dent’s father was part owner of a 
canning factory so that she brought to 
class the viewpoint of the canner as 
well as that of the consumer on the 
desirability of grade labeling of canned 
goods. “The grade C tomatoes selling 
at seven cents for a No. 2 can were 
made into cream of tomato soup where 
their irregular shape made no differ- 
ence. ‘The grade B tomatoes selling at 
nine cents were used in a_ scalloped 
dish, while the grade A tomatoes sell- 
ing at thirteen cents made a delicious 
salad when stuffed with cottage cheese 
and garnished with chives. ‘Thus it 
was seen that the housewife can make 
a much more economical purchase if 
she buys canned goods suited to in- 
tended use. 

Through this type of demonstration 
the students have become increasingly 
conscious of the importance of foods 
wisely chosen and prepared, ‘They have 
also utilized their findings in the prepa- 
ration of popular articles on food pub- 
lished in the local newspaper. ‘Thus 
they have contributed their bit toward 
helping the community realize that the 
right food helps keep one fit—a vital 


factor in our defense program. 
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* News Notes * 


Enrollments in the regular vocational 
education program are the highest in 
history. They _ total 
2,000,000 students. 


program 


approximately 
In addition to a 
that is 
to 


work in industry, business, the home 


regular continuing 


without interruption prepare for 
and on the farm, there is a rapidly ex- 
panding training program for workers 
in defense occupations. ‘These include 
the short-course training of army per- 
sonnel in auto mechanics, ‘cookery, 
clerical and other occupations. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
that 820,000 


women are receiving home economics 


tion estimates over 
training in vocational schools much of 


which “prepares women for service 


essential to national defense.” 
xk 


The New York State College of 
Home Economics, in addition to many 
regular six weeks courses, is offering 
of 
duration dealing with food preparation 


four “unit” courses three weeks 
and nutrition particularly important in 
some phase of National Defense. 
These unit courses will be given July 
| through July 25 and are planned for 
home economists, welfare and social 
workers, nurses and others who, be- 
cause of the present emergency, want 
intensive work in foods and nutrition 
for a brief period. 
* 


x * 


A growing interest in the accumula 
tion of research data which will lead 
to the improvement of standards of 
living in the fields of food, clothing and 
shelter, has led the trustees of the 
Pennsylvania State College to estab- 
lish the Ellen H. Richards Institute. 
As a 


unit, this will encompass studies in tex 


consolidated working research 
tile technology, human nutrition and 
physical aspects of housing. 

The Ellen H. Richards Institute was 
named for the first woman to receive 
adegree in chemistry from one of the 
great institutions of learning and re 
search in the country, the Massachu 
setts Institute of ‘Technology, a woman 
who the ot 
Xience in this country in its modern 
interpretation, As a research chemist 


and teacher, Ellen H. Richards (1842 


Was founder household 


1911) devoted her professional life to 


the application of chemistry and of the 
Sentific to 


living conditions, and to establishing 


method improving home 
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household science as a field for study 
in the improvement of standards of 
living. 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, who has 
the staff of the School 
Chemistry and Physics at the Pennsyl- 
State College 1919 
of Research Home 
nomics at the College since 1935, will 
the Ellen H. 


has resigned 


been on of May 


vania since and May 


Director in Eco- 


oh a 


be the first director of June 22 
Richards Institute. She 
the directorship of research in home cago. 


economics to assume this responsibility. 
(Concluded on page 194) 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO RESERVE THESE 
NEW FILMS NOW 


ERE are five splendid films for high school and college 

classes and adult study groups produced by the editors 
of the Better Buymanship consumer booklets. You will find this 
new visual material very useful to supplement lectures and text 
book instruction on how to manage family income and how to 
buy commodities used in the home. Hundreds of teachers have 
used Household’s former films for both class discussion and 
as programs for student clubs. 


’ 


‘*Happily Ever After’’—Where most story books end, this in 
spiring film begins. The story of a young bride undertaking het 
new “job” of homemaking and how she learns to make het 
house a home. (Running time 15 minutes.) 


“Managing the Family Income” gives an answer to the oft 
heard query, “THlow do they do it, on their income?” The film 
shows how one family actually does it-—by planning its budget 
and making it work. Students learn how to make a_ budget 
as well as why. (Running time, 38 minutes.) 


**What Shall | Wear?’’—Neither fashion picture nor a story, 
this brand new film gives a dramatic demonstration of how to 
build, at moderate cost, a satisfactory wardrobe for the entire 
family—by planning ahead, shopping with skill, and keeping 
clothes wearable. (Running time, 18 minutes 





“Meat for Thought” tells the story of the three meat econo 
mies: buying, cooking and carving. Photographs and simpl 
diagrams illustrate the text. A cooking school demonstration 
enlivens the action, (Running time, 28 minutes.) 
**Love in the Kitchen” is a human and inspiring story about 
“stretching the food dollar.” The typical experiences of a be 
wildered family in solving its food problem provide a practical 
lesson in shopping and in kitchen management. (Running time, 
30 minutes.) 
Films furnished free 

These educational films supplement THlousehold’s consumer 
booklets on similar subjects and are equally objective and de 
pendable. There is not a word of advertising in any of the films 

We invite you to make bookings of these new films now for 
showings next fall (or earlier if you prefer). If you wish to use 
them in a series of programs on consumer problems, you are 
welcome to them all 

We furnish these films free (or for small express charge) in all 
twenty-three states in which Household operates. The coupon 
will bring you full information and convenient booking form 
Why don't you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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May 5 to 9—American Association of 
University Women, Cincinnati. 
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Family Living and our Schools 

Symposium (see Review) 

D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 468 

The need for guidance in home and 
family living and the school’s share of 
responsibility for providing such guid- 
ance is clearly presented and effectively 
considered in this comprehensive study 
by recognized authorities on the subject. 

It is the fruit of almost two years 
of work by a joint committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Home Economics De- 
Education 
Association and the Society for Cur- 


partment of the National 


riculum Study. Among the authors are 
the home economists: Erma B. Christy, 
City Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Beulah I. 
Agent for Studies and Research in 
Home Economics Education, U. $. Of- 
fice of Education; Mildred Weigley 
Wood, Homemaking 
Education, Phoenix, Arizona; Frances 
Zuill, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, and the representatives of 
the Society for Curriculum Study: 
William H. Bristow, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Research, Reference 
and Statistics, Board of Education, 
New York City; C. L. Cushman, Co- 


Teacher 


Muncie, Indiana; Coon, 


Supervisor of 


Director of Home Economics, 


ordinator, Commission on 
Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Ethel 
Mabie Falk, formerly Supervisor of 
Curriculum, Madison; Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner, U. S. 
Office of Education. Two consultants, 
Lawrence K. Frank, Vice-President of 
the Josiah Macy Foundation, New 
York City, and Muriel W. Brown, 
Consultant in Home Economics Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of 


assisted with the writing, and approxi- 


Education, 


mately seventy representatives of each 
organization were contacted in making 
plans for its publication. 

Chapters I, II and III give general 
information on family life education. 
Chapters IV, V, VI and VII empha- 
size special educational needs at differ- 
ent school levels and show how schools 
are now meeting these responsibilities. 


Because “school 


programs at any 
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level are likely to be effective to the 
degree that administrators 
and other leaders are aware of the 
needs of the students and are able to 
guide them effectively” chapters VIII 
and IX discuss the educational prepara- 
tion of teachers and show how the ener- 
gies of the whole school may be engaged 
in a program of family life education 
and how the interest of parents and 


teachers, 


community organizations may be 
enlisted. 

Appendix A presents, in chart form, 
developmental sequence in learning and 
ways the family and school can facili- 
tate the learnings of the individual. 
Appendix B lists contributors and 
others who rendered assistance to the 
committee. A series of splendid photo- 
graphic illustrations show good ex- 
amples in family life education. 

Every teacher, parent and leader in 
education examine this book 


carefully, read it if possible and if not, 


should 
keep it as a ready reference. 


Family Behavior 

By Bess V. Cunningham 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 

Price $3.00 Pp. 527 

This book is essentially a textbook 
for the college student interested in 
obtaining a broad prospective on life in 
a family group. Due to the bewildering 
changes in world affairs, families have 
had to make many adjustments. In 
this edition, Dr. Cunningham has added 
a new chapter on the history of the 
family and new and revised sections 
on many of the social and economic 
factors that enter into the daily life 
of the average family. (Reviewed Au- 


gust, 1936.) 


A RECENT ADDITION to the Dahls’ 
Gold Business Book series is the “Bed- 
ding Manual for Professionals” which 
includes a buyer’s dictionary of two 
hundred and fifty terms in addition to 
condensed, authentic information on the 
purchase, use and care of mattresses, 
springs, pillows, sheets, blankets, pads 
and spreads. Price $1.00. (See article 
on modern sleeping equipment in April 
PracticAL Home Economics.) 





Wisdom For Widows 

By Toni Torrey 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 252 

Wisdom For Widows is a courage- 
ous, commonsense account of the prob- 
lems, both emotional and _ economic, 
which come to a woman who faces 
unprepared. The author 
knows from actual experience what it 
means to be suddenly confronted with 
the difficulties of reorganizing a life 
and a home. In this book, which wives 
as well as widows will find helpful, 
Mrs. Torrey gives valuable informa- 
tion on money management, learning 
to earn, the selection and use of a 
home, the need for companionship and 
pleasures of the mind. 


widowhood 


Home Is Fun, Story Pictures of 
Our Neighbors, Story Pictures of 
Clothing, Shelter and Tools. These 
are the names of three books in the 
Primary Social Studies Series pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. By means of simple stories 
and excellent colored photographs, 
children in the elementary school are 
given a comprehensive picture of the 
interdependence of members of the 
family and the duties, relationships and 
responsibility of each. They are told 
how the 


community provides food, 


clothes, shelter, transportation and 
communication, protection and_ recrea- 
tion for families. The home economist 
interested in elementary school educa- 
tion should know these books. 
Famity HousinG AND FACILITIES, 
the report from the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study of housing conditions in 
five regions of the United States: New 
England, Middle Atlantic and North 
Central, Plains and Mountain, Pacific 
and Southeast, is particularly timely 
with housing problems looming large 
in the defense program. This factual 
picture of family shelter on the farm, 
in villages and in small cities may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 399. Price 25¢. 
(Concluded on page 188) 
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They’re Delicious! They’re Distinctive! 
They’re Made With KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


Even the names make you hungry: Orange All-Bran Sugar Tarts, All-Bran 
Marguerites, All-Bran Honey Wafers, All-Bran —_ Squares. And, of 


course, they are all delicious — Py 
with just that distinctive some- Kelley y ty FREE RECIPES! 
thing that takes them out of the Lad S=| Would you like to 
ordinary and marks you as a — a a 
clever hostess. shown here and for 
The “distinctive something” is some of the quick 


breads you can make 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, the famous aaTORAL— with ALL-BRAN? 
breakfast cereal that so many LAXATIVE Just write to Dept. 

P e . L PHE-05, Kellogg 
women are now using in breads | — CEREAL Semaine Bales 


and cookies. =e! Creek, Mich. 

















SOMETHING NEW/ A 
“SANDWICH "SALAD... bas 





BANANA PEANUT BUTTER SALAD 
lripe banana* 2 tbsps. peanut butter Crisp salad greens 
*Use ripe banana... yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel and cut banana lengthwise into halves. Spread cut 
surface of one half with peanut butter. Top with corres- 
ponding half of banana, pressing together firmly. Cut into 
about %-inch slices. Arrange on greens. One large serving 
or two medium-sized servings. 

Serve with mayonnaise or cream dressing. 


Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free copy of Banana Salad Bazaar, 24-page 


illustrated booklet of delightful new salad recipes. x 
Name een een Seneas esennee = 
Street ee ee ° oe ones 


City... 


BANANA SALAD 0 noe _ PHE 
RECIPE BOOK United Fruit Bananas distrib. by Fruit Dispatch Co. wl 
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STUDY OF CLEANLINESS... 
HEALTH and DISHWASHING 
Teachers 
and Adult Groups 


This is a new approach to a 
vital problem affecting fam- 
ily health. 


Based on scientific research, lesson 
folder and chart give a simple plan 
for efficient dishwashing and ex- 
plain how Calgon*, the water 
normalizer, prevents soap-and-soil 
film that may harbor bacteria. 








Illustrations of fine tableware and 
kitchen equipment are included on 
the chart. (Three other lessons 
on Cleanliness are available.) 


Suitable for classes of home man- 
agement, foods, hygiene and re- 
lated subjects . . . also for adult 
groups. Fill in coup in coup 
section. 


TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 


A Department of The Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





401 Broadway, 


* Registered trademark of Calgon, Inc., for 
its vitreous sodium phosphate products. 











‘ PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


SUN FAST « WASHABLE + NON-BLEEDING 


on 
COTTON 
LINEN 


jo: 

CRAFT WORK 
STENCILING 
HANOBLOCKING RAYON 





SILK SCREEN VOILE 
8 Color Box - $ 2.50 


ol | Free Design Sheet with Box 


Se“ . Send for Free Folder 
THE AMERICAN rf CRAYON COMPANY 


* Ae ALLAS 














Practical Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 186) 





A CiTizEn’s GutmDE TO Pustic 
Housinc by Catherine Bauer, Vassar 
College Cooperative Bookshop, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Price 60c. (Spe- 
cial rates for quantities of twenty-five 
or more.) In this ninety-page pamphlet 
with its ten pages of illustration, Miss 
Bauer has presented the essential back- 
ground public housing, a 
resumé of the present housing program 
and a survey of the main issues in the 
housing situation. While this pamphlet 
does not contain all of the answers to 
America’s public housing problem, it 
does give a broad picture of the issues 


facts on 


involved. 


The Consumer Movement 


Helen Sorenson 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 245 


Perhaps the best way to show the 
scope of this survey of the consumer 
movement, what it is and what it 
means, is to list the chapter headings: 
I. The Beginnings of the Consumer 
Movement, II. Scientists Become Con- 
sumer Conscious, III. Education Looks 
Toward the Consumer, IV. General 
Organizations Adopt Consumer Objec- 
tives, V. Consumer Groups Organize, 
VI. Consumer Cooperatives Grow, 
VII. Business Uses and Abuses the 
Consumer Movement, VIII. Business 
and Consumers Meet Halfway, IX. 
Do The Pieces Make a Pattern? 

The preparation of this material was 
undertaken as a project of the Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens 
College, while the author was a re- 
with the Institute. 
Miss Sorenson is now an instructor in 
the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Illinois. 


search associate 


What are the Vitamins? 


Walter H. Eddy 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 247 


Since it would be physically impos- 
sible for one person to read all of the 
literature on vitamins now being pub- 
lished, there is a definite need for the 
condensed and reliable information con- 
tained in this text. 

Dr. Eddy, from a wealth of experi- 
ence and wide reading in the field of 


vitamins, has culled what seems to him 
the most pertinent data and compre- 
hensive bibliography of what vitamins 
are and what they do. 

A chapter is devoted to each vitamin 
and the appendix presents formulas and 
chemical structures of all vitamins 
which have been identified. In addition 
there is a table of vitamin values and 
an author as well as a subject index. 


A First Book In Home 
Economics 
By Friend and Shultz 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
Price $1.80 Pp. 687 


In 1936 Mata Roman Friend and 
Hazel Shultz revised and combined 
their three-book Junior Home Eco- 
nomics series, published as Food, 
Clothing and Living In Our Homes, 
into A First Book In Home Economics. 

The new volume is a more complete 
revision of the same material. It gives 
a broad concept of home economics at 
the junior high school level with special 
recognition of the girl as an individual 
and as a cooperating home member. 

Due to its present arrangement, this 
text can be adapted readily to varied 
school organization and home eco- 
nomics equipment. 


Merchandising Guide 


By M. David Potter 
The Ronald Press Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 150 


Student and veteran retailer, alike, 
will find this handbook of merchan- 
dising figures a source of sound mer- 
chandising principles and _ operating 
techniques. Simple and practical illus- 
trative problems show how to figure 
markup, how to plan and distribute 
purchases to secure a planned average 
markup and how to make and control 
a merchandise plan. An excellent book 
for college students studying retailing. 


* A PRIMER OF ProBLEMS IN THE 
MILLINERY INpDuUstTRY, Bulletin No. 
179 of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, is now 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 10c 

This new bulletin is a popular ver- 
sion of the Bureau’s technical study ef 
conditions in the millinery industry. It 
outlines the basic problems in the in- 
dustry and presents in simple question 
and answer form a summary of the 
volume of business, earnings of workers 
and possible procedure for rehabilita- 
tion of the industry. 
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Teo Yee of Lev 


ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 


The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth Flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 
c/ ROOMS WITH BATH «rom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH  «rom$1.50 


HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 


MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 





Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 
In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 





i the convenience of you and your students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 

Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





MAY. 1941 





oD: as you insure 


your investment ... you should depend err 
Seal of Quality to safeguard your purchasing) 
e Products bearing this Seal have passed our scien- 


tific “third degree” covering raw\material content, 


“ 


construction, and serviceability. e\ Products can 
continue to hold this Seal of Quality only if they 


maintain quality standards . . . and they e con- 


stantly policed and check-tested from samples 


bought in the open market. 


The following products have been Certified for maintained quality 
standards and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


‘“‘Bemberg’’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress Fabrics, American Bemberg Corp 
Bijou Hosiery : Pons ia Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Bry-Tested Linings i Brybro Fabrics Corp. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Rubber Gloss Wax ‘ Franklin Research Company 
Miles Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes Miles Shoes, Inc. 
Girls’ Gym Suits . ‘ evens . E, R. Moore Company 


North American Woven and 
Knitted Rayon Dress Fabrics . North American Rayon Corporation 


Fiberglas et i ee An Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor Motor Oil Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses se ea : Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Undergarments, Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
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See the 
Fashion 
Show! 


in the 


NEW HOME 
ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


We warned you that the New 
Omnibus 


thing new and good. Now it’s 
ready! (Published April 2, at 
$1.76, list.) Be sure the beauti- 


would have every- 


ful green cover and latest vita- 
min facts don’t keep you too 
long from the fashion insert— 
girls with personality, clothes 
with style. 


—~ 


Any Day Now 
LET’S STUDY FOODS 


By Harris and Henderson 


CLOTHES WITH 
CHARACTER 


By Craig and Rush 


Will Be Ready! 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 


34 Beacon St. Boston 


Food Allergies 
(Continued from page 176) 





menu for a person allergic to many 
foods but not to strawberries. 

funnier 
One 
high school boy stutters each time he 
drinks a glass of milk. While using a 
trial diet for sinusitis, he accidentally 
It had been a 


True reactions are often 


than those our humorists invent. 


corrected his stuttering. 
real worry for five or six years, and 
returns within twenty-four hours after 
drinking milk. 

One 
wheat; he 


that 
heartily at an 


lawyer forgot spaghetti 


was ate 
Italian dinner. Next morning his eye- 
lids the 
muscles of his eyes were so affected 
that he couldn’t When he ap- 
peared in court, it was difficult to es- 


were swollen and red and 


read. 


tablish his own innocence. 

The ferreting out of food allergies 
is not a diet fad. Rather, it is a study 
of a person in relation to his food. The 
length of time for the body to recover 
from a sensitivity to food differs with 
the person and varies from a few weeks 
to several years. Unless a person is 
willing to proceed step by step, under 
supervision, he should not experiment 
with allergy. But such a study, prop- 
erly used, is a keen new tool for solv- 


ing age-old problems. 

















McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 


SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 


1941 Summer Session 
June 23—August | 


Six Weeks and 
Three Weeks Courses 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Excellent selection of courses 
dealing with current responsi- 
bilities in Home Economies, 
Dietetics, Industrial Arts and 
Trade and Industrial work. 
Modern shop and laboratory 
facilities. Liberal arts courses. 
Special conferences conducted 
by national leaders. 


Northern Wisconsin’s fine recrea- 
tional opportunities easily 
accessible, 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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The School of 
Domestic Arts 
and Science 


Specializing in Skills 


Tea Room Apprenticeship 
Practice Residence 
Nursery School Observation 


Featuring Practical 
— Courses in: 


Cookery and Catering 

Meal Planning and Meal Service 
Clothing and Decoration 

Home and Tea Room Management 


Send for our Catalog P 


Why not live on our beautiful campus 

this summer and enjoy Chicago’s at- 

tractions while improving your skills? 
MRS. MADELINE MEHLIG 
DIRECTOR 


350 Belden Avenue 
(1 block west of Lincoln Park) 
Chicago Illinois 





| 
| 

















MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL 
of COOKERY 


SUMMER COURSES 


Business and professional women, teachers 
and homemakers derive pleasure and in- 
spiration from practice in cookery of all 
types. Short courses during June and 
July. Send for Catalog P. 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 





DV emer 
The PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in child de- 
velopment, family relationships, consumer problems, 
family food problems, home management, nutrition, 
school cafeteria management, related arts &@ 
crafts, and in research 
e Inter-Session June 10 to June 27 

e Main-Session June 30 to August 8 

« Post-Session August If to August 29 
The Pennsylvania Workshop in Education for the 
Nonacademic Pupil Courses designed to meet 
certification and degree requirements. Recreational 
opportunities and living conditions excellent, Ex 
penses moderate, For catalogue address: 


Director of 
Summer Sessions 
Room 10! 
Burrowes Building 
The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
State College, 
Pennsylvania 
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REVISED EDITION 








'Homemaking Education 
in the High School 


Burroughs §f : 


MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


COMBINATION CASH REGISTER MARY S. LYLE 


j ESIGNED primarily to meet the needs of students who 
Combines protective features : are preparing to teach homemaking on the high- 
of a modern cash register with 4 ; school level, this well-known text has been completely 
advantages of a fast, practical — revised in the light of the newer concepts of education, 

a which take into particular consideration the problems of 
home and family living. Emphasis has been placed on 
any business can afford one... ‘ learning through experience, solving everyday personal 
a few cents a day pays for it. a and home problems, and the cooperation of home and 
Wide range of styles and colors. -— ) school. Attention is given to the handling of adult groups 
as a part of the high-school program. The course of the 
text follows the order in which the prospective teacher 
meets her problems and provides concrete suggestions for 
solving them. 








adding machine. Priced so low 


446 pages Illustrated 


Tentative price, $3.00 











Write today for descriptive booklet, prices and 
terms on Burroughs Combination Cash Registers, 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


6046 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
35 W. 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 














I could teach a 
year's course in 
homemaking.” 


T’S a from-the-life gallery of Ameri- 

can housewives, and how they man- 
age their homes, feed and clothe their 
families and themselves. Every income 
bracket covered, Every section of U.S.A, 
visited. Neither names ner places 
altered or disguised. Here’s “Home 
Ee.” in action in the home—a _ book 
you'll learn from as well as teach from. 





PRACTICAL WOME Wit thic hook 


To: Henry Holt & Company 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 


By J. C. 
FURNAS 


and the Staff of 
the Ladies’ Home 


Send me How America Lives 1 will pas 


IF NO BOOKSTORE 
Journal, Hlus- Is CONVENIENT 


trated, $3.00 MAIL THIS COUPON 


SS 
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Fewer Washings! 
No Starchings! 
No Lint! 


“FASHION GIRL" 


MUSLIN 
..-Apponized to Stay Fresh-as-a-Daisy! 





Here's textile’s new achievement 
..Kaycraft Fashion Girl” Muslin 
with the Apponized Permanent 
Finish. The Apponized Finish ac- 
tually fuses with the cotton fibers 
... becomes part of the texture itself. 
As a result, Kaycraft Fashion Girl” 
Muslin retains its crisp, freshly- 
laundered look, permanently, 
without starching. It repels dirt... 
requires fewer washings, and thus 
wears better. And the fuzzy fiber 
ends found in all cottons are sealed- 
n...producing a lintless, smooth, 
sleek, attractive texture. Kaycraft 
“Fashion Girl’ Muslin, in gay prints, 
is guaranteed fast color, washable. 





@ Write for FREE BOOKLET telling 
the story of Kaycraft ‘Fashion Girl” 
Muslin and showing actual samples of 
cloth. Use coupon in coupon section. 


W. E. McKAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
86-88 Worth St. » New York, N.Y. 








THE MEDICAL BUREAU 

M. Burneice Larson, Director 
POSITION OPEN: Chief dietitian, fully 
approved general hospital of 400 beds; 
thoroughly experienced dietitian re- 
quired; $2,000; eastern metropolis. 


Palmolive Building Chicago 








Training Employees 


(Continued from page 171) 





| 34 cup lime juice, 


| and 2 cups simple syrup. 


next time, We, the employees, do not 


| serve ourselves until the children are 


served. If there is not sufficient food 
after the children are served the mana- 
will of the situation. 
Please be reasonable and do not ask 


ger take care 


for things that are out of season. 


A We have a rule that no food is to | 


be taken from the school lunchroom by 


employees any day except Friday. Then 


you may take whatever the manager 


| gives you that cannot be carried over 


until the following Monday. 


structed not to cook more than 
thinks will be necessary that day.) 
AWe know that we can 


results in cookery only by accuracy of 


measurement and of cooking tempera- | 


ture. Follow directions. 


| & Every day before leaving take a last | 
look at your own department and be | 


sure that you have left it clean and in 
order. The at her 
desk and smell a dirty mop. She knows 
where you are and what you are sup- 
posed to be doing every hour of your 


manager can sit 


working day. Keep your mind on your 


work for you cannot do efficient work 


| and talk, 


The efficient manager gives time and 


thought to the training of her em- 
ployees for therein lies the success of 
her cafeteria. She uses tact, kindness, 
consideration and loyalty thus keeping 
her department in unity 


toward its goal—the improvement of 


working 


the race. 


To make “Party Punch” for 50 serv- 


ings, combine 114 cups lemon juice, 


3 cups orange juice 
Just before 


serving, add 6 bottles of orange car- 


bonated beverage, ice and thin slices 


of orange and lemon. 





TEACHERS New 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Nationwide 1200- 


penings a 
conditions in To4l, 
experienced teachers and to beginners. 
openings, 


serve 
Our Service istenchers. 


e being created for teachers by changing 
We give careful attention both to 

We have excellent 

for specialists and administrators. We 

carefully the interests of both executives ~ 

Early registration is an advantage, (N.A 

11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, “tit, 


too, 





attain best | 








Vocational Home 
Economics teachers 
especially are in great 
demand at excellent 


. 25 
salaries. . 


Jackson Bivd., 





HUCHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Excellent college positions in- 
eluding department headships 
for teachers with higher de- 


grees. Also very fine city and 


Chicago, III. 
suburban openings. 








BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


| Choose the right colors in your spring 


wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.00 





WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? in 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


" vee | FIRST: A set of 38 colored collars of durable 
(She is in- | 


she | 


art paper or cloth, large size, 12x18, 
with eyelets and ties, to test becom- 
ingness of colors on each girl. These 
38 colors are standard gradations of 
the color wheel, not colors that change 
with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 


find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 


can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 


| TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 


what fun the girls have! 
Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Send only 15¢ 


—in coin or stamps for the de luxe 
Carnation Cook Book. 96 pages, full- 


page color photos, unusual recipes, 
party hints, special diets, etc. 
CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GUATEMALA 


Art Crafts by Pedro J. deLemos 


Dir, Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford Univ. 








A record book on Guatemalan crafts, 4 
travel guide book to Guatemala’s art 
centers—full notes on where to go (four 
beautiful maps)—what to see—where to 
stop—the people, the scenery, the cli- 
mate, and art history. 


New Information :—Costumes, scenes, art 
work such as pottery, architecture, sculp- 
ture, baskets, masks, tin work, and a 
grand collection of textiles—8 of which 
are in full natural colors—two beautiful 
water color scenes—138 illustrations. 

40 pages 812” x 11” . . $3.75 


Order from your book dealer or 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC. 
2341 Printers Bidg. Worcester, Mass. 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1941-42 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-six years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading nranufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below giving your 
1941-42 school address if you wish to receive 


an enrollment for the Service next year. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 
Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 


Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like 


receive enrollment card for year 1941-42. 


Please Write Plainly 

















FRESH PEACH 
SHORTCAKE 


2 cups sifted all- 1% teaspoon salt 
purpose flour ¥g cup shortening 


4 teaspoon Arm & 34 cup buttermilk or 
Hammer or Cow sour milk (about) 
Brand Baking Soda 8 fresh peaches 


. Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda and salt 
and sift again. 

. Cut in shortening. Add enough milk to form a soft 
dough. 

. Spread one half of dough in 8-inch layer pan. Brush 
with melted butter. 

. Place other half of dough on top of first and pat 
down evenly. Brush with melted butter. 

. Bake in hot oven (500° F.) 20 minutes. 

. Peel and slice fresh peaches. Crush or chop and 
sweeten to taste. 

. Split shortcake, spread with butter and put sliced 
peaches ggetween and on top of layers. Garnish with 
whipped*cream. 

Amount: Serves 6 Temperature: 500° F. 
Time: 20 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 





Don’t lose your to 
know tha 
4 soft ve 


set of bird cards in natu 


CHURCH & DWIGHT Co,, INC 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. y. 


ARM & HAMMER 


or COW BRAND 
BAKING Sopa 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 











A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP ............$1.00 
PLAIN MARY JANE ...........-. 
A MAID IN DISMAY 
HANG OUT THE SUN 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 
(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(Ne music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP ............ 
PLAIN MARY JANE ...............50¢ 
A MAID IN DISMAY 50c 
HANG OUT THE SUN 5 
OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? ........50¢ 
A STUDY OF COLOR .............50¢ 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES 

BLOND AND BRUNETTE 

FIVE FASHION SHOWS 

MODES OF DRESS 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
Placement Bureau 
POSITION OPEN: Manager, High School 
lunchroom, well equipped department. Large 
mid-western city. Open September. Home 
Economics graduate preferred. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





332 Bulkley Building 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 185) 





The Institute will be administered 
jointly through the School of Agricul- 
ture and School of Chemistry and 
Physics. 
xk 

People are eating more cheese. Total 
consumption increased 36 per cent dur- 
ing the past decade—from 567,592,000 
pounds in 1930 to 770,003,000 pounds 
in 1939, an increase of 100,000 tons, 
says E. E. Vial of the Bureau of 
Most of the 
increase was in consumption of Ameri- 


Agricultural Economics. 


can or cheddar cheese—from 67.5 per 

cent of the total in 1930 to 72.5 per 

cent of the total in 1939. The develop- 

ment of process cheese, he comments, 

has no doubt been a factor stimulating 

consumption of American cheese. 
xk & 

One of the important new items 
that stores participating in National 
Notions Week, April 21-26, featured 
was a dainty slide fastener designed 
for use with sheer fabrics. This flex- 
ible zipper is so fine that an eight-inch 
length will fit into a thimble and yet 
it will stand a pull of fifty-five pounds. 
It is so light and pliable that it is al- 
most invisible when used as a placket 


on sheer graduation dresses. 


WAY TO INCREASE 


VITAMIN 


The accompanying chart shows how 

Ralston Wheat Cereal, fortified with 
added natural wheat germ, supplies 
61.2 International Units of vitamin B, 
(thiamin) per one ounce serving. The 
other foods in this breakfast supply 
60.4 International Units. If one cup 
of milk is served, the vitamin B; con- 
tent is increased 31%. 
FREE...new illustrated 20-page 
bound book, “Whole Wheat and Its 
Importance as a Natural Source of 
Vitamin B;.” For copy, send name 
and address to Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, 941C Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Offer limited to 
U. S. A.) 
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HERE'S HOW 
DOUBLES THE 


B, INTAKE 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 
VITAMIN B; CONTENT 
OF THIS AVERAGE BREAKFAST 


2 slices White Ve Pr. 1 Ox. 
Toast ond Butter Orange Juice Rolston 


(VITAMIN 81 VALUES ARE GIVEN IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNITS) 


CHICAGO'S NEWEST HOTEL 


HARRINON 


JUST OFF MICHIGAN BLVD. 
ON HARRISON ST. 


ap 


Built for you average business men 
and families. No expensive frills but 
everything for your comfort in an 
ideal downtown location. You get a 
smartly furnished room with circulat- 
ing ice-water, tub or showerbath and 
FREE RADIO. You sleep soundly ona 
soft, Beauty-Rest Mattress. And talk 
about convenience . . . you can even 
step into your garage from the hotel 
lobby. 
& 


Andrew C. Weisburg, President 


Edward W. Jacks, Manager 


Under Same Management as 


Los Altos Apt. Hotel, 
Los Angeles 


ES 
DOUBLE ROOM FROM *3° 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers i 
the shortest reading time, the high 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. sitet 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





—— 
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puts the B, in Breakfast 





GET VITAMIN B, 
AS NATURE PROVIDES IT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSLURG, P& 
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Today — 


a one-act play 


IF annie D. Horn, Home Economics Teacher 
- South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


aRACTERS: Announcer, three judges, models. 
Mg: Varies according to number of models used—I15 
‘fuinutes is minimum time with 12 models. 
mE: A broadcasting studio, 
Announcer is seated in center of stage before a table on 
lich is placed the microphone. Judges sit at table to one 
it, front. Models enter from other side of stage, back. 
The auditorium is darkened. Daylight lights on stage 
bw true colors in the garments. . Soft music is played as 
models appear. 
OUNCER: (standing before closed curtain) This is sta- 
SPHS presenting a (time) minute program through the 
iitesy of (name of group giving the skit) entitled, 
ions of Today.” 
gine yourselves in a broadcasting studio, witnessing 
Hite of a new television microphone. There are three 
pselected from the studio audience to review fashions 
ay. All dresses and accessories have been made by 
tarers who are modeling them for you this morning. 
Nedless to say that the judging of these outfits is entirely 
tthearsed. 
ittain opens and announcer sits at the table before the 
hone ), 
mNOU) cer: Our first model (model enters to soft music) 
ts a festival red dress with a pleated skirt. The color 
imes her, as warm colors such as burnt-orange, rose and 
mee pink suit a brunette. What did your dress cost you? 
mae answers, then walks past the judges, who make a 
P Rotations on paper—model then stands to one side of 
Wor back of tables). Then too, the navy blue accessories 
tapleasing effect, 
here are several dresses made from the same pat- 
ut the difference in colors, materials, trimmings 
essories make these look very different (girls enter 
del their dresses). On these models we find the belt 
. dress material because the figures are short 
imp, and we do not wish to call attention to the 
I. The skirts are slightly longer to give height. The 


These Coupons 


are for your 
convenience 


Use them all 
tor valuable 
classroom 
material 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Please send me copies of your 
20-page booklet “All About Lard” and 
other interesting educational material. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP, 
Research Dept., PHE-5 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a free copy of your 
folder “Edicational Films for Con- 
sumer Groups” and booking form. 


RALSTON-PURINA COMPANY 
941C Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Limited to U.S.A. 


Please send me new illustrated 20- 
page bound book, “Whole Wheat and 
Its Importance as a Natural Source 
of Vitamin B,.” 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO, 

Rayon Division 

Empire State Building, N. Y. C. 

Please send me items checked: 

[) Rayon Today (16-page booklet an- 
swering questions on rayon). 

[] What You Should Know about 
Rayon Yarn (20-page booklet). 

() Wall Chart on Making of Rayon. 
C) Information about Fashion’s Fa- 
vorite (motion picture in sound), 
[) 19” x 14” cabinet showing materi- 

als used in making rayon, $2.00. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


6044 Second Avenue 

Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me illustrated descriptive 
booklet, prices and terms on new Bur- 
roughs Cash Registers, 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Ine. 
10 Cedar Street, New York City 


Please send me your free Recipe Book 
and set of bird cards in natural color. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPPLE CO. 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me a copy of the Patricia 
Collier Home News Bulletin every 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me copies of Eco- 
nomical Canned Food Recipes. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BAKING 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Please send me further information 
about Bread. 


P.HLE. 


PET MILK COMPPANY 
1447e Arcade Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge 
copies of “Frozen Desserts.” I teach 
(subjects ) 

(grade). 


simple neckline affords the use of gay jewelry which bi 
more unique and attractive each season. (Girls pe 
judges and join first model). . 
(Second model enters). The mid-rib yoke of this | 
ing sport dress merges with the blouse and the sk 
means of gathers. This gives the model’s figure re 
width. What material did you use? (Model answer : 
spun.” ) 
Announcer: Notice the attractive pe am 
which was made of leftover scraps of material. / 
holds up bag and then joins group of models). 4 
(Third model enters). This dress has a fly-front 
and all around pleated skirt—no frills but plenty of 
Military touches are very smart this season. What} 
material? (Model answers.and joins group). y 
(Fourth model enters). The next model shows the: 
dotted swiss in a very flattering color. Sleeve length 
this season—some three-quarter, some bracelet-lengl 
others just above the elbow. Narrow grosgrain ribbt 
ing on bracelet length sleeves is attractive. 9 
(Fifth model steps forward from wings). §$ rip 
prominent this season and pocket interest is as impoft 
ever. This year they are big and pouchy. Nofi 
draped ones here. (Model joins group). 4 
Now we have a group of interesting dresses show i 
nautical theme. (Models enter and each one steps fort 
announcer comments): Notice in the first dress how @ 
row belt passes through loops of these big pouch pod! € 
I wonder just how this garment would compare ® 
ready-made one of the same material. What is @ 
terial? (Model answers, “rayon crepe”). How 1 
your outfit cost? (Model gives cost). How will you 
it? (Model explains, “I shall wash it in lukewarm 
using mild soap suds, rubbing it between my hanc¢ 
a washboard—and rinsing it in lukewarm water. — 
shall roll it in a Turkish towel, and iron with a 
iron.’”’) & 
Announcer: Yesterday, I bought an afternoa 
and found this tag on it (holds it up and-reads ro 
“Sportop. Washable. A Crown Tested Acetate | 
Fabric.” (Recerses tag and continues reading): “A 
Tested Rayon Fabric Acetate, The New Rayon of B 
Washable. Make rich, lukewarm suds from ff 
beads. Squeeze suds through fabric. Rinse thorough 
not rub or wring. Dry quickly in towel and press of 
side with a warm—never a hot—iron, This garmem 
be washed separately. ¥ 
“The Mark of Crown Tested Quality is your am 
that this fabric has been check-tested and approved 
Official Laboratory of the National Retaii - de Gi 
sociation for 1—Fabric strength. 2—Seam quali 
Color fastness, 4—Washability, Any garment 
the consumer finds such valuable information must 
by a reliable manufacturer, If directions are follo 
garment should be very satisfactory.” 3 p 
Then too, I found this tag on a dress (holds # 
reads from it): “100% Naphthalated Wool. ; 


is 





ns ‘cae long wear. 2. Tailors well and 

ts shape. 3, Color fast to dry cleaning.” (Reverses 
continues reading): 100% Naphthalated Wool. For 
1 Wool, the virgin fleece is first cleaned by 

a bathe, then gently washed in pure water. This 
ates ‘the usual soaping, scouring and excessive handling 
eserves the original ie, strength and resiliency of the 


” 


this. label was on a ete (holds it up and reads from 
Jandmade Undies, 1st stitch by machine for strength. 
under properly: Make rich, lukewarm to cool Lux 
Never soak—even for a short time. Squeeze suds 
h material. Do not rub. Rinse thoroughly in luke- 
ater. Gently squeeze out water, Roll in Turkish 
knead out moistare—unroll immediately. Dry 
in shade. Press on wrong side while slightly damp 
-warm—never hot—izen.” 
nsumers—see if you can find such a tag when you 
your next purchase and if not, ask the salesperson 


ast model steps to microphone and says): 
the judges confer, I should like to call attention 
‘announcer’s dress which cost her —c. A row of 
ir buttons across the curved belt of this tailored dress 
the pocket flaps smartly stud it for contrast. (Model 
nicrophone and announcer returns).” 
jncER: While the judges are conferring, the audience 
in us in singing “Alice Blue Gown.” 
the conclusion of this song, one of the judges steps 
d and announces): 
have decided upon the ‘2 best dresses,’ because we 
r that they make the best general appearance; they 
i well; the color is becoming to the wearer; the ma- 
lesign and style suit the figure and occasion. There 
thing which we cannot examine and that is the inside 
, but we know the inside is as well finished as the 
, When we studied home economics, that was a very 
part of our mark for a well finished garment. This 
hing that is not the case with inexpensive ready-made 
_ I always have to examine mine and cut off threads 
other minor repairs before I can feel well dressed. 
ake great pleasure in presenting you with these 
" (presents awards such as garment covers, dress 
favel cases, covered hangers, shoe bags). 
ners open packages and show audience). 
“That ........ will indeed be useful. 
Ncer: It is now time to close our program. Thank 
t ing such a fine audience. 


station SPHS signing off. 
(Curtain closes) 


ay may be changed to fit the needs of varying 
ts. As a vehicle of consumer education it may be 
inted with information on identification tags and 

resented in the article, “Informative Textile Label- 
pages 104, 165 and 166 of this issue. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me one copy of “Creative Ca- 
reers,” for which I enclose 25c. —— 
Send me ——— copies (10 or more) for 
which I enclose 20¢ each. 


Address 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 

Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send me free copy of Banana 
Salad Bazaar, 24-page illustrated 


booklet of delightful new salad reci- 
pes. 


S. BLICKMAN, Ince. 
Weehawken, New Jersey 


Please send me more information 
about your Food Service Equipment. 


Number of Meals Served Per Day ... 
P.H.E. 34 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me How America Lives. 1 will 
pay postman on delivery—$3.00 plus 
small postal charge. 


TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 
401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE copy of Lesson 
4 “Cleanliness Health and Dish- 
washing” and Chart. 
Prepared in cooperation with mak- 
ers of Calgon—the water normal- 
iver, 


Courses Taught 
No. of Pupils 
Address 


(Please Print) P.H.E 437 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. PHE-05 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me recipes for cookies 
and quick breads made with ALL- 
BRAN. 


Name 


W. E. McKAY & CO., INC,, 
86-88 Worth St, New York 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
booklet describing Kaycraft “Fashion 
Girl” Muslin, the fabric that stays 
fresh-as-a-daisy . . . because it’s Ap- 
ponized. Included are actual samples 
of cloth. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 


Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Director 
350 Belden Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me Catalog P, describing 
your practical courses and specialized 
training, as listed on page 190. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie 
Wisconsin ‘ 


Please send me a copy of your Sum- 
mer Session Bulletin, giving details 
about your courses featured on page 
190. 


Name 


Address 


City . 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Personal Grooming Materia! for High 
School and College Instructors Only. 


[} Wall Chart on Perspiration 
C) Leaflets, Guides—Good Grooming 
[} Mum Samples 


Name of School .. 


Address 

City . at 

No. of Girk 
Boys 

Subject Taught 





468 Fourth Avenue 


Have you asked 


for all the material offered 
by our advertisers on these 


convenient coupons ? 


Coupons may be pasted 
on postal cards and 
sent to each company 
or put in one envelope 


and mailed to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


New York City 











3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in All 
j Shoe. . a j 


4, A Television Style Show. 


7. Abigail’s Print Shop. | 


15. The Country Cousin. 


21. It’s The Way You Do It. 


23. Uncle Al Is Convinced. 


24. Home Triumphs Again. 





468 Fourth Avenue 


Give a P lay | 








| 





One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: The old lady—two pages—any | 
number of young girls 
Scene: Aare she as background and ade 
A survey of what is t in home economics | 

with emphasis on 2 15¢ | 







| 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: Announcer, three young girls, 
number of models 

Scene: A comfortable ce Sibeaey 

Three girls discuss old-fashioned and oe 
date styles as dresses are modeled. 15¢ | 





One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women, | 
ood-looking young man 
enes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress | 
shop; cheery interior of the remodeled shop 
A clever skit with a romance angle bringing | | 
a high school clothing exhibit. 








Characters: 4 high school girls 
Scene: A family living room . 
Jeannie gets for vacation with the help | 


Two-act play—20 minutes | 
of girls who have had home econoniics ie 


| 





One-act 15 minutes | 
Characters: Three college students; eight a | 
in c 

Scene: Betty’s room at college. Eight 
represent various types of bad manners. 







One-act play—20 minutes i 
Characters: Five girls, three boys 

Scene: Living room of student’s home. 
The home economics teacher visits the home | 
and convinces Uncle Al that home economics 
and es school vocational guidance are = 
worthwh | 


Pimentel 
Pia a ne girls 

Scene: Living room of a girl’s home. 
A.H.EA, student clubs are meeting in thet | 
pl on and each girl plans to se a visiting club | 


At 
fet am so thereby hr fs o 
than ten dollars. 
Write for Complete List of Plays 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York City 
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Grapefruit .... before and 
after an operation =’ 


Pom arp 


The value of citrus fruits has been demon- 
strated in the preparation of patients for sur- 
gical operations, as well as during subsequent 
convalescence. 

The consumption of large: quantities of 
citrus juices from 24 to 48 hours before the 
operation has been found to reduce post- 
operative nausea and depression. 

Anesthesia and dehydration tend to cause 
acidosis. Citrus juices combat this tendency 
by providing fluids, citrates and easily as- 
similable sugars, as well as a final alkaline 
reaction in the body. 

The repair of wounds, accidental or surgical, 
depends on the ability of the body to produce 
and maintain fibrous tissue, and this, in turn, 
depends on an adequate supply of Vitamin C. 
Citrus fruits are prime sources of Vita- 
min C, and contain appreciable supplies of 
other necessary vitamins and minerals. 

Whenever there is active production of 
fibrous tissue in the body, the demand for 
Vitamin C is markedly increased. The repair 
of wounds is an outstanding example, but 
equally important is the continuous and vigor- 
ous development of fibrous tissues through- 
out childhood and youth. 

This is one of the many reasons why citrus 
fruits find a place in every well-balanced diet 
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and why many people are increasing their citrus 

consumption by the use of grapefruit. 
Grapefruit, fresh or canned, ranks high in the 

beneficial qualities attributed to citrus fruits 

generally, and Florida grapefruit is especially 

famous for its fresh, tangy, appetizing flavor. 
The Florida Citrus Commission has pre- 

pared a very interesting and authoritative 

healthand recipe booklet, and 

will be glad tosendit, in quan- 

tities desired for distribution, 

on receipt of the coupon. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Florida Citrus Commission Dept. 30-Y¥ 


Lakeland, Florida 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘For The Joy of Living.” 
Name 
Address_ 
City. = 


Quantity desired__ 


Profession 

















